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> 2 These five books in the Golden Dictionary program 


form a complete, concrete foundation for the language 
« all ° « arts curriculum in the elementary school 
a Every detail of these Golden Dictionaries — size of print, 
arrangement of the pages, definitions, pictures — has been 
planned with the single purpose of helping children to help 
themselves and to enjoy doing it 


MY LITTLE GOLDEN DICTIONARY by Mary Reed and Edith 
Osswald. A very first dictionary. Each word is printed in 
large clear type acc ompante d by i bright, simple color pic- 
ture and a short, easy-to-read sentence which repeats the 


price $1.72. *Net price $1.29 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF WORDS by Jane Werner 
A rich vocabularv and concept builder in an unusual and 


exciting format. It tells simple, charming stories. Object 
words, more than 500 in all, are illustrated around the 





border of the text with the w 1 repeated beneath the pic- 
ture. A lively, colorful illustration of the entire story con- 
cept is on the facing page yrades 3-5. List price $2.52 
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THE GOLDEN DICTIONARY by Ellen Wales Walpole. With 
over 1,000 words and color pictures. For the child who 
is just beginning to be exposed to books and reading 
This dictionary helps children to understand alphabetical 
order, to develop speed in finding words, to enlarge their 
sensitivity to correct usage. Wherever it is logical, words 
are grouped under basic concepts. Grades 2-4, List price 
$4.25. *Net price $3.19 
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a THE GOLDEN PICTURE DICTIONARY by Lilian Moore. The 
> perfect dictionary for the youngster who has mastered 
> the early picture dictionary but is not yet ready for a more 
= advanced dictionary. A good, simple, “real” dictionary 
> me conm oor? 4 with over 750 color pictures, Gr ides 3-5. List price $2.52. 
- suusteareo oICTIONARY *Net price $1.89. 
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> i THE COURTIS-WATTERS ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY by 
> Stuart A. Courtis and Garnette Watters. Over 7,500 basic 
< words plus their variants: pronunciations and word divi- 
a sions are indicated; definitions are demonstrated in clear 
> and interesting sentences. Illustrations show the word ob 
< ject in its entirety and in a situational way. Grades 4-6 
> List price $6.65. *Net price $4.99. 
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*Net prices for Goldencraft Library Bound Editions 
GOLDEN PRESS, INC. 


Educational Division, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPAL is published in September (Year- 
book Number), October, December, 
January, February, April, and May by 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States. 
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partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, $8.00, of which $7.00 is for a 
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Next Issue... 


Departing from our usual procedure of featuring several articles 
on a single theme topic, the April issue will instead carry material 
on a variety of subjects of interest to elementary school principals 








Boys and girls prepare for the future 


with these outstanding texts... 


1961 Edition... 


THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE 


The third book in the Stull-Hatch Our World Today Series has been 
revised by Harold D. Drummond. The up-to-date text material com- 
bined with a wealth of illustrations help make geography alive and 
fascinating. The book gives pupils a realistic view of the countries in 
the Eastern hemisphere as they are today, and shows how they came to 
be what they are. A Workbook and Teachers’ Manual are available. 


1961 Edition... 


DISCOVERING AMERICAN HISTORY 


All the major events from the discovery of America to the present 
day are included in this American history text by John A. Rickard and 
Rolor E. Ray. The text is abundantly illustrated with maps, drawings, 
and photographs closely integrated with the subject matter. End-of- 
chapter as well as end-of-unit exercises are provided. A glossary con- 
tains understandable definitions of important words used throughout 
the text. 


THE COMMUNITY WHERE YOU LIVE 


This geography text for young pupils was written by Mary Lusk 
Pierce and Euphrosyne Georgas. It is a delightful contribution to 
children’s development as good neighbors at home, at school, and in 
the community. Information on the seasons, weather, travel, com- 
munication, food, clothing, and shelter provides a natural introduction 
to geography. There is a series of ten filmstrips to accompany the text. 


ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 


Arithmetic is introduced as a natural part of the young student's life 
in this series of books, workbooks, and teachers’ manuals for grades 1-9 
by Dr. C. Newton Stokes. Based upon the principle of developing 
number ideas out of the child's own experiences, the series helps him 
discover how essential arithmetic is in everyday life. The series is based 
on the Whole-Parts-Whole theory of learning arithmetic. 
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Professional organizations are like people. They have 
their beginnings and usually have to crawl before they 


walk. They stumble and fall, but interest and enthusiasm 


put them on their feet again. Their growth is continuous 


but sometimes marked with noticeable irregularity. They 
make mistakes, suffer setbacks, become confused, show 
alertness, and achieve many goals. Sometimes they keep 
things from happening or don’t know what is happening; 
sometimes they just watch what is happening; and many 
times they make things happen. These imperfections and 
successes become the realities of life. An organization such 
as ours will reflect, over the years, these many character- 
istics because it is made up of people. 

Our professional organization, the Department of Ele 
mentary School Principals, NEA, has helped improve 
leadership for elementary schools. Elementary education is 
more effective today because of these forty years in which 
principals have worked cooperatively to strengthen instruc- 
tional programs for children. Millions of young people are 
better educated because of our activities. 

Our organization has a much greater role to play in the 
years ahead. There is more need for group action now. The 
day seems to be past when the individual can be heard; 
now thousands of voices must be raised in unison. This 
change in human events is natural. Today there are more 
people, more interests about more things, more competi- 
tion, more efforts for survival. It takes power and force to 
bring about new and big things—-things so badly needed in 
a confused world. It is going to take a lot of thinking, 
experimentation, and action to gear the DESP program to 
meet our responsibility for the future. 

Our future efforts will rise or fall together with those of 
other groups with similar objectives. Elementary school 
principals are rather helpless working alone. They will not 
be operating good schools without good teachers, good 
supervisors, good superintendents, and a friendly public 
The elementary school principals of the future will be more 
important. Their professional association, the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, will be more important 
to them. This means that we'll be doing a better job. 


Cla UW Ein 


Executive Secretary 








Designed for thorough coverage of every curriculum area, The Book of Knowledge is outstanding as a 
resource in the field of Social Studies, because it presents the information required by courses of study in 
schools across the country. Because of its unique subject arrangement, many children can use the set 


simultaneously as they explore different aspects of the same problem. Thus it is of practical use in the unit 


method of teaching. 


Because The Book of Knowledge has both an index and a table of contents, it is unsurpassed as an aid in 
the teaching of index and reference skills and prepares pupils for standardized tests in reference skills. 
Continuously revised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge is THE encyclopedia for classroom and 


library use throughout the elementary grades. 
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SCIENCE 
No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention to 
the child's level of comprehension. 
MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly 
covers the current approach to developmental 
mathematics than any other encyclopedia. Helpful 
articles for the teacher as well as stimulating 
information about the history of numbers and 
measurement enrich the whole math program. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body to 
the use and care of athletic equipment, 
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The Book of Knowledge implements the whole 
health education and recreation program 
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MUSIC AND ART i em ce mn nh om eC er 

In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and SSS Sete le ee eee eee 
development of art forms, in fascinating 
descriptions of musical compositions, The Book 
of Knowledge reinforces your music and 
art programs. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 20 volumes—7,922 pages—of enrichment material for class- 
ee diversity of literature, bene — room and library. Quick fact-finding cross index, plus con- 

of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclo ias, 74 z . 
owledg ding g encyclope cise fact entries, 11,742 illustrations (1,561 in color): big, 


Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 





literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program. 





dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern charts and 


325 maps 


The year was 1921. 

The great war was now more than two years past and throughout the country, 
people were yearning for some miracle that would restore their world to the 
comforting stability of prewar days. With the inauguration of the 29th president, 
Warren G. Harding of Ohio, the promised “return to normalcy” was under way. 

Economy was the battlecry of the new administration. Reversing Woodrow 
Wilson’s more moderate tariff policies, rates were increased on most agricultural 
products. Taxes on high incomes were cut and the government adopted a hands- 
off attitude toward business. The Senate having already rejected United States 
membership in the League of Nations, Harding’s administration largely divorced 
itself and the country from world affairs. Separate peace treaties were concluded 
with both Austria and Germany. And while the new president believed the nation 
should join the World Court, he wanted to see it completely separated from the 
League—and thereby rendered almost powerless. The Washington Disarmament 
Conference, convened in November, resulted in several major treaties, among 
them the five-power agreement to limit battleship construction. The missionalistic 
fervor to “make the world safe for democracy” was spent. Perhaps by limiting 
armaments it would be possible to eliminate war. 

But despite all these brave efforts, 1921 was really no more normal than any 
other year. Normalcy is illusive when the forces of change are all about. 

The world that year was in a state of turmoil—nothing major in itself, but 
a rash of local flare-ups and crises around the globe, many the aftermath of war. 
German reparations were a constant sore point; more than one conference strug- 
gled with the question and there was talk of occupying the Ruhr. Charles of 
Hungary, returning to his kingdom after a wartime absence, found the throne 
uneasy, indeed, and was quickly forced aside. 

Nor was all well in the British Empire. Ireland was still seething over the 
thorny issue of independence, and in Egypt, riots broke out against foreigners 
and eventually led to termination of the British protectorate. Farther east, India 
was in the throes of her revolutionary movement. Terrorist outbreaks were many 
despite Gandhi’s pleas for nonviolent action. 

There was fighting elsewhere in the world that year. The Greeks and Turks 
continued their classic struggle, the Greeks secretly encouraged by British Prime 
Minister Lloyd George. At the Russian Naval Center of Kronstadt, a sizable 
group of sailors launched a mutinous uprising, put down only after much blood- 
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shed. And 12,000 Spaniards were slaughtered by the Riffians in a pitched 
battle at Anual, Morocco. 

Closer to home, there were efforts to unify and resolve differences. Four 
Central American nations signed The Pact of Union, establishing a Federation 
of Central America which quickly fell apart. The United States settled its long- 
standing dispute with Colombia over the Canal Zone, agreeing to pay Colombia 
$25 million for the loss of Panama and granting free access to the Canal. 

In the United States itself, there was trouble—real trouble—in the form of 
a recession. Agricultural prices plummeted while some 20,000 businesses failed 
and 5 million workers were unemployed. Immigration was another major domes- 
tic issue during 1921 with well over 800,000 newcomers stepping ashore. Con- 
gress passed the country’s first “quota law,” limiting immigration from any one 
nation to a percentage of its U. S. population in the 1910 census. 

Among educators, the issue of the year was whether the federal government 
could be persuaded to establish a Department of Education with cabinet status. 
Citing its reasons for supporting the proposition, the NEA Journal reported: “The 
government spends four times as much per head on the cattle, horses, mules, 
sheep, and hogs of the country through the Bureau of Animal Industry as it 
spends per capita on the school children of the country through the Bureau of 
Education. We ask no less for livestock but more for children.” 

The year was a good one for the airplane. The first transcontinental airmail 
flight was completed in February at the daring average speed of 104 mph. And 
under the leadership of General “Billy” Mitchell, army planes succeeded in 
sinking the former German battleship Ostfriesland off Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
demonstrating rather convincingly the potential of air power. 

Of course, all was not crisis or burning issue in 1921. On movie screens around 
the land, Charlie Chaplin was cavorting in The Kid; and Cecil B. DeMille was 
just launching his producing career with the first of his lavish film epics. Sinclair 
Lewis’ Main Street, published the year before, was still a conversational byword. 
On the musical front, Prokofiev’s new opera, Love for Three Oranges, was given 
its debut by the Chicago Opera Association, and music lovers everywhere were 
saddened by the death of the great Enrico Caruso. The sports world was agog 
over the “battle of the century” in which Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges 
Carpentier before 75,000 people in Jersey City. And for those uninclined toward 
the rough and tumble of the prize fight ring, there was always “Lenglen the 
Magnificent,” the Frenchwoman who was serving her way through tennis tour- 
naments. 

Only recently granted the vote, the nation’s women were busily involving 
themselves in civic affairs. To the discomfiture of many a male, 1921 was the 
year when a woman judge first sentenced a member of the opposite sex to death. 
(The sentence was carried out!) Another amendment to the Constitution was 
also having its effect. “Joe sent me”—-George or Oscar would do as well—was 
the key to many a locked door and a seemingly endless supply of bathtub gin. 

All in all, 1921 was one of those years largely undistinguished in memory 
from what came before and after. Filled with its share of crises and minor tri- 
umphs, it was nevertheless a time when most Americans were not to be denied 
the illusion of normalcy. But the virtue of normalcy is wholly a matter of per- 
spective, and for at least one small group of people, 1921 was a time to forsake 
patterns of the past and try something new. And so it was that the Department 
of Elementary School Principals came to be. 

The year was 1921. 
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Forty Years of 


in the Elementary School 


MARK MURFIN 





ORTY years” holds a different meaning for 

each of us, depending on our vantage point. 

Among today’s elementary school adminis- 
trators, a few were already at their desks two- 
score years ago. Perhaps the great majority were 
pupils-in a classroom of one of America’s public 
schools. To some younger principals, 1921 is 
beyond memory and must truly be regarded as 
“ancient history.” 

Reminiscence is one of the wonderful human 
faculties and, indeed, it is usually one of our 
greatest pleasures. There is always the great 
temptation to remember the best and to be overly 
nostalgic about the virtues and merits of the “good 
old days.” To some, education forty years ago 
recalls the little white one-room country school- 
house which dotted the crossroads of our prairies 
or overlooked the quiet village nestled in a val- 
ley. To others who lived in towns, cities, and 
consolidated districts, the elementary school had 
become a big brick building, austere in architec- 
ture and sometimes severely simple within. 

I fondly recall the school term of 1921. A 
Midwest country boy riding one of the first mo- 
torized school buses to the town consolidated 
school—a red brick building with three class- 
rooms downstairs and three classrooms upstairs 
and large empty halls—a long rope threaded from 
the vestibule through the ceilings to the belfry 
bell which tolled first and last bell under the 
gentle hand of the school janitor—a classroom 


Mark Murfin is Chairman, Department of Elementary 
Education, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


where 35 third graders, ranging in age from 7 
to 16, tackled the multiplication tables through 
the 12’s, memorized Hiawatha, made ovals to the 
teacher’s rhythmic chant of “round, round, round, 
one, two, three, four,” and listened to her beau- 
tiful interpretations of Riley, 
Longfellow. The stone water jar with its tin cup 


Tennyson, and 


on a chain in the corner of the room gave way 
to a new drinking fountain in the hall that win- 
ter. The principal, in the eyes of an eight-year- 
old boy, was a grim old man who taught the 
sixth grade and beat mischievous boys unmerci- 
fully. That year he came into our room with 
something new, a printed test, the results of 
which were boldly set forth on our report cards. 
A few months later, the principal returned with 
twenty beautiful new books and proudly ex- 
plained that these were our first “supplementary 
readers”—doubtless the result of the need indi- 
cated by our first standardized test scores. 
Each must recall forty years ago in the ele- 
mentary school in light of his own experience 
and perspective. In retrospect, we must concede 
the unreliability of memory, but we may also 
rationalize that the intervening years have brought 
important changes and significant improvements 
—both in the schools and in society as a whole. 
In broad terms, the major changes in the ele- 
mentary school during the past four decades 
have developed in a setting of great social and 
economic change. Always a bit conservative, 
American schools have often lagged behind so- 
ciety, but they have been significantly influenced 
by it. Violent social changes have shaken the 
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home. The automobile, a mobile population, un 
precedented high standards of material living, 
working mothers, television, and increased le! 


ure are illustrative of the new ingredients in the 


already complex social recipe for rearing chil 


dren. Industrialization, urbanization, and a grow- 
ing population have been significant in elemen 
tary school reorganization and administration 
Social and economic changes are by no means 
the only factors which have determined the trends 
in education from 1921 to 1961. Increased knowl 
edge gained through experimental psychology, 
the standardization of tests and the subsequent 
testing movement, and the practical application 
of twentieth century philosophy of education in 
the classroom have all left their mark. The pro 
fessionalization of teachers, accompanied by in- 
creased preparation in method and content, has 
been a significant factor in the school’s evolution 
In surveying the changes in our elementary 
schools, it is impossible to distinguish cause from 
effect. The elementary school is interwoven in 


the “warp and woof” of American life 


School Buildings 


Changes in the school’s physical plant and 
equipment are evident from observation. Im 
proved transportation, urbanization, and a mul 
tiplied school population, coupled with economic 
prosperity, set the stage for new school plant 
construction. Incorporated in the modern school 
building are the ideas of staff, community, and 
technical specialists. Design, furniture, equipment 
and color reflect the experience and research re 
lated to children, to their comfort, health, and 
learning 


the conditions needed for maximum 


work areas, and flexible furniture are 


Libraries 
compatible with new methods of teaching. The 
Rip Van Winkle school administrator of 1921 
would marvel at the increased size of school 
buildings and the space for work and play. Irv 


ing’s hero, sleeping for forty years, probably 
would not recognize his office suite with bank 
of filing cabinets, a teacher's lounge, public ad 
dress system, and secretary, for these were non 
existent in most schools of an earlier day 

The principle that learning is affected by one’s 
attitude toward learning and the atmosphere in 
which it takes place has now been extended to 
school building construction. The school’s phys- 


ical environment is seen as an educational tool 
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which should help make children receptive to 
learning. Austere, institutional classroom build 
ings are being replaced by attractive functional 
plants which permit maximum freedom of move 
ment, adaptability to a great range of activities, 
and variety in grouping for instruction. 
Important innovations in new school plant 
construction are evident, but one must follow 
children into the classroom and see them at 


work to discern other fundamental changes 


The Learning Process and Teaching Methods 


Children and human nature have certainly 
changed very little during the life of the De 
partment of Elementary School Principals. Yet 
everywhere we see new interpretations and ap 
plications of the psychology of learning. In our 
eagerness to verbalize and disseminate new ideas 
ibout learning and individual differences, we 


must on ourselves not to assume that all 


schoo 


all teachers within individual schools 

and put these ideas into action 
Another fallacy in the thinking of many edu 
the assumption that many ex 
now in use were unknown to 
redece in the classrooms of the twen 
Good tea rs ind there were thousands 
practicing methods and 
techniqu ated to individual differences, group 
nrichment, and unit teaching. The ideas of 
arlier craftsmen in the classroom have 
become areas for research and for de 

of curriculum materials 

cognizing our own educational lag and the 
rsity in current classroom procedures 
t some general trends in the classroom 
Qur conceptions of the educative process and 
Recogni 
children learn and are not “taught” in 


icher’s tasks have changed 
al meaning of the word has altered class 
procedure The further development of 
concept to the point of understanding that 
in thdividual matter has shaken the 
tions of the traditional mass instruction 
book kill-drill, memorization-of-facts ele 
entary chool 
Discussing earlier theories of learning, Ragan 
rts, “Rows of seats screwed to the floor, 
achers trained in the presentation of subject 
matter in a limited field, motivation based on 


rewards and punishment, examinations designed 





to test memory of facts, annual promotions based 
on minimum grade standards—in short, the whole 
mechanized procedure of the traditional elemen- 
tary school flowed naturally from this narrow, 
static concept of learning.” ! 

There is no conflict between the modern school 
for children to be well in- 
formed, to gain much knowledge, and to have 
skills. The change in emphasis is towards rec- 


and the necessity 


ognizing that the attainment of these objectives 
is individual and that learning is best achieved, 
wherever possible, through problem solving, use 
of children’s interests, and actual situations in 
which knowledge is functional. Real learning is 
a process of changing behavior. 

Acceptance of these viewpoints about learn- 
ing has altered the pattern of teacher-pupil re- 
lationships and the teacher’s role in instruction 
The importance of understanding individual chil- 
dren in order to provide better educational op- 
portunities for them has captured the thinking 
of modern teachers. The tools of child study— 
observation, pupil-teacher-parent conferences, 
testing, Cumulative records, and case studies 
are widely employed. The old cliché, “Each child 
is unique,” has gradually advanced from verbal- 
ism to reality. Grouping and regrouping of chil- 
dren within a classroom, adaptation to individual 
needs and interests, and provision of a wide range 
of instructional materials on varying levels of 
difficulty reflect a higher level of understanding 
and approval of the psychological interpretation 
and application of the laws of learning. Today’s 
teacher has become far more than a drill master 
who listens to a class recite facts memorized 
from the textbook. Acceptance of the responsi- 
bility of gearing instruction to individual needs 
has not made teaching easier. But it has elevated 
the job to a profession and brought classroom 
procedures in closer harmony with psychological 
principles 

The need to know children better and deter- 
mine reasonable objectives for them has fostered 
a multitude of tests. Schools today use standard- 
ized tests, record the results, analyze the data, 
and apply the findings in guiding children to an 
extent undreamed of forty years ago. The meas- 
urement of capability, achievement, interest, at- 


l. Ragan, William B. Modern Elementary Curriculum 
New York: The Dryden Press, Inc. 1953. p. 41 


titude, preference, and proneness are illustrative 
of the fields which have been pursued 

The testing movement has provided data for 
research and aided teachers in diagnosing and 
analyzing pupil learning. Improved records, sci- 
entifically designed textbooks, and graduated in- 
structional materials have stemmed from scien- 
tific investigation based on tests. Perhaps most 
of all, tests have helped teachers and principals 
understand the tremendous complexity and _ in- 
terrelatedness of the many factors which affect 
children’s learning and classroom performance 
School administrators have matured beyond the 
early dream that testing and scientific inquiry 
would miraculously solve the problems of edu 
cating young children. This was, of course, an 
oversimplification and a misinterpretation of the 


virtues of the scientific movement 


Classroom Environment 


Although there are notable variations and ex 


periments in primary ungraded blocks, large 
group television instruction, and team teaching, 
children across the nation are generally still 
grouped in grades or classes of 25 to 35 pupils, 
just as they were forty years ago. Noteworthy, 
however, is the growing recognition of the unique 
ness of each individual in the regular classroom 
and the organization of the class to meet the 
individual child’s needs. Creating a classroom 
environment compatible with this premise of in 
dividuality has brought the “new look” to ele 
mentary schools. Change in most schools has 
been glacial in slowness rather than revolution 
ary, but change has taken place in all American 
classrooms and is discernible in varying degrees 

Some identifiable practices or trends which 
widen the gulf between the 1921 school and the 
school of today are: 

e Use of 


instructional 


increased amounts and kinds of 
difficulty 
@ Acceptance of the wide spread in achieve- 


materials of multi-level 


ment found in a class as normal and provision 


for this range through grouping, enrichment, and 


acceleration 

@ Provision for individual differences through 
a variety of purposeful activities based on units, 
problem solving, and research 

@ Provision of a continuity of meaningful ex- 
periences for children based on interests, needs, 
abilities, and levels of achievement 
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e@ Use of multiple approaches or methods to 
aid children who learn in different ways 

@ Identification of and provision for groups 
of children such as the gifted and the retarded 

@ Use of specialists, resource personnel, and 
supervisory consultants to meet the needs of 
exceptional children 

@ Emphasis on a warm, friendly classroom 
atmosphere where the teacher, no less of a 
scholar, has assumed a democratic leadership 
role in guiding children in planning, searching. 


testing, and evaluating 


Other Curriculum Innovations 


By noting curriculum practices, other demar 
cations are evident. Early in this forty-year pe 
riod, science instruction took its place in the 
school and foreign lan 


elementary currently 


guages have gained a foothold. Subject areas 
have been unified and correlated to aid and re 
inforce learning 

Meaning and understanding have subordinated 
drill to a purposeful role in the classroom. Crit 
ical thinking and problem solving, particularly 
in science and social studies, have moved the 
research technique into the elementary school 
The single textbook “read and recite” lesson 
has widely given way and the library has be 
come the center of more elementary schools 

The so-called “tools of learning” are now used 
in the immediate quest for knowledge, consistent 
with the child’s development, rather than as tools 
to be mastered for some possible future use 

Use of the local community, its problems and 
resources, has brought more reality into school 
experiences and has contributed to community 
betterment 

Classroom teachers now participate to a far 
greater degree in curriculum planning, in the 
production of teaching materials, and in the eval 
uation of school programs 

Finally, the battle between the Progressives, 
who sometimes argued that we teach children, 
and the Essentialists, who held high the banner 
reached a 


of content or subject matter, has 


stalemate. The wall between these extremists has 
become the main highway for the ‘“middle-of- 
the-road” schools of today. 

In reality, we have discovered that children 
in the modern world cannot learn enough to 


prepare themselves for the highly unpredictable 
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future. Knowledge is important to the child; but 
it is even more important that he realize that 
learning does not end in the classroom. Curios- 
ity, the desire to learn, and the joy of learning 
must be part of the individual and carry over 
Understanding child development 
and recognizing the school’s concern for more 


into adult life 


than sheer intellectual development brings a com- 
mon sense balance to curriculum 


School Organization 

More than 30 million children are attending 
elementary America in 1961. The 
phenomenal increase in numbers alone during 


schools in 


the past forty years has taxed the ingenuity of 
administrators and the pocketbooks of taxpay 
ers to provide classrooms and to organize 
classes for quality instruction. Television instruc 
tion, team teaching with teacher aides, and 
teaching machines are among the important In 
novations in some communities. 

Highlights from Stuart Dean’s recent national 
survey of the practices and policies in urban 
places with population of 2,500 or more picture 
the present status of public elementary school 
organization and indicate some definite trends 
from the organization forty years ago 


@ Public kindergartens are maintained by ap 


70 percent of our schools; public 


proximately 
nursery schools, by approximately 5 percent 

e@ Exclusive of kindergartens, approximately 
34 percent of the public school systems are or 
ganized on a 6-3-3 plan; 24 percent, on an 8-4 
plan; 16 percent, on a 6-2-4 plan; 15 percent, 
on a 6-6 plan; and 11 percent are organized in 
other combinations 

e@ Some form of primary unit is being used 
by 18 percent of the urban school systems 

@ Most public elementary school children at- 
tend school at least 5’2 hours a day for at least 
180 days a year 

e@ Children are grouped heterogeneously in 
72 percent of the schools in grades | through 
There 


oo 


6, and in 60 percent in grades 7 and 8. 
are indications that homogeneous groupings are 
currently on the increase at all grade levels. 

@ At the time, about one-fifth of 
the urban places above 2,500 in population are 


present 


making use of some type of “teacher-aides.” 
@ Less than 5 percent of the urban places 
are employing the double-session plan to some 





degree in grades | through 6, whereas on the 
seventh and eighth grade levels, less than 32 per- 
cent are on full or partial double sessions.” 

The over-all picture in respect to both school 
organization and classroom procedures has been 
one of development and improvement. But it is 
well to remember that within individual states, 
and even within local school systems, there is 
considerable variation in practice. Some class- 
yet reached the professional 
level of the best known and tested procedures 
of 1921! Indeed, every practice from the best 


rooms have not 


to the poorest that has been popular in the last 
century may be found somewhere today! 

Alice Miel has described the current scene 
this way: “We have both homogeneous and het- 
erogeneous classes. We have departmentalization 
and we have ‘self-contained’ classrooms. We have 
textbook-workbook centered schooling in some 
spots and in others curriculum planning in which 
decisions on content are tailored for particular 
children 
discriminate assignments to keep children busy 


We have teachers who depend on in- 
at school . . . and we have teachers who plan with 
children how each child’s learning may best be 
advanced. Variations on the old-fashioned slate 
and even a device for phonics drill patterned 
after the horn book of New England primer 
days are on the market at the same time that 
television is being employed as a teachirg tool.” 


Community Participation 


During the last forty years, elementary school 
administrators have worked without ceasing to 


stimulate communitv participation. Collectively, 


parent-teacher organizations, with professional 
have become the 
largest and one of the most influential groups 
working for school improvement. American Ed- 
ucation Week has 


within our time 


sanction and cooperation, 


reached “tradition status” 
We are now witnessing a re- 
vival of interest in public schools which is with- 


out precedent. In some areas, this interest has 


2. Dean, Stuart FE. Elementary School Administration 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1960, No. 11. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office. 1960. 126 p 
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been in the form of fault-finding criticism, but 
in most communities it has been a _ vigorous 
evaluation and analysis of strengths and weak- 
nesses with a view to school improvement. 


The Challenge of the Years Ahead 
It is pleasant to reminisce and review our 
accomplishments during the forty-year history of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA. But this is only important as these past 
events foreshadow the education which must be 
provided for children. The challenge of this as- 
signment and the day-by-day tasks which we 
perform to fulfill it make our job a true pro- 
fession and a profession of great significance. 
It is often said that “life begins at forty.” 
What will the future be in terms of long-range 
goals for elementary schools? Three basic major 
problems confront and challenge principals today 
First, citizens must be well informed, but the 
accumulation of knowledge has become so great 
that it is possible to master only a fractional 
part of it. How can we select curriculum con- 
tent to turn out educated world citizens? 
Second, good homes are vital in the lives of 
the children who come to school. How can we 
work to strengthen the home-school partnership 
in a society and an economy which shakes the 
foundations of our families? Will the school con 
tinue to assume 


more responsibilities of the 


home? If so, will the school be able to accom 
plish its educational goals? In the long run, do 
we strengthen the family or school by programs 
of feeding, recreation, and extended child care? 

Third, the individual child must remain the 
center of all educational endeavor. How can a 
little child keep his identity as an important in- 
dividual and find a warm, friendly school en 
vironment in an overpopulated elementary school 
or in auditorium classes with mass media instruc 
tion? How can technology be used to aid the 


individual rather than to threaten or destroy 


his individuality? 

If we could look into a crystal ball and view 
the future, the school principal’s work would be 
easier. Previews of the future are not possible 
but we do know that the next forty years will 
see accelerating change far beyond the scope of 
the fabulous years from 1921 to 1961. The past 
and the present give us our vantage point for 


the challenge of the persistent future 
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of the 


PRINCIPALSHIP 


HENRY J. OTTO 


the elementary school principalship during the 

past forty years—especially when other articles 
in this issue deal with changes in the elementary 
school and in state certification, college prepara- 
tion, and experience? What a difficult assignment! 
After exploring several approaches, | decided to 
build the discussion around the changing environ- 
ment of the principalship and the implications 
which it holds for principals of the future. 

To go back forty years takes us to the early 
nineteen-twenties. What changes have taken place 
which have important bearing on the position of 
the principalship in elementary schools? Let us 
examine a few. 


H ive would you describe the development of 


Henry J. Otto is Professor of Education, The University 
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In 1920, most rural schools (about 250,000 of 
them) were taught by teachers who had only a 
short-course type of preparation beyond high 
school, or had a one-year post-high school course 
at a teachers college. The majority of elementary 
school teachers had completed a two-year course 
at a teachers college. Now in 1961, nearly all 
teachers have a Bachelor’s degree and in some 
states more than half of the teachers hold Master’s 
degrees. The principalship now exists in a radi- 
cally different professional environment. 

What has happened to schools during this 
interval? In 1910, there were about 140,000 school 
districts in the United States and 212,448 one- 
teacher schools. By 1958, there were only 48,036 
school districts and the number of one-teacher 
rural schools had been reduced to 25,200. 

No comparative nationwide data are available 
on the size of enrollments in individual elementary 
schools in city or consolidated rural districts, but 
certain trends suggest that the size of individual 
schools has increased. Total population as well as 
the child population has grown. The rural popu- 
lation has been decreasing while metropolitan 
population has increased. Although some schools 
have lost enrollment due to population shifts, the 
majority of schools enroll more pupils now than 
they did ten years ago, and most of the new schools 
that have been built since 1945 are probably 
larger than new schools were in the 1920's 
and 1930's. The net result is that most principals 
today hold forth in schools which have more 
pupils and more teachers than they had forty 
years ago. 


A Broadened Program 


The program of elementary schools has broad- 
ened in many ways since 1921. Although meager 
beginnings had been made earlier, systematic pro- 
grams in physical and health education developed 
during the 1920's. Playgrounds, health suites, and 
gymnasiums were seldom found in schools built 
before 1921. Lunch programs in city schools de- 
veloped during the depression years of the 1930's 
and received added support through the national 
nutrition program during World War II. The 
1930's also saw the development of thrift educa- 
tion, the inauguration of school banking, and na- 
tionwide emphasis on programs in character edu- 
cation. 

World War II also brought government bond 


13 





and stamp sales, Junior Red Cross activities, air 
raid drills, greater attention to safety education 
and safety patrols and fire wardens, and new de- 
velopments in pupil transportation. These several 
developments were accompanied by greater com- 
munity interest in the schools, by more community 
organizations wishing to do something for schools 
and children. There were more essay and poster 
contests and special programs; special demands 
increased. Most of these developments are still 
with the schools in some form. 

Wars usually bring about deeper and wider par- 
ent concern about schools and usually result in 
re-eXaminations of curriculums. After World War 
Il, we lived through the “why Johnny can’t read” 
era which left deep, and as yet unhealed, scars in 
some schools. Patriotism and citizenship education 
came in for review and crash programs. The “cold 
war era has brought deep concern for quality in 
school programs and higher achievement for all. 
Sputnik No. | in 1957 sharpened nationwide con- 
cern for programs in science, mathematics, and 
foreign language as well as special concern for the 
academically talented. Although school programs 
of 1921 and 1961 have many common elements, 
the program in 1961 is so different that the prin- 
cipalship exists in an environment that could not 
even be imagined in 1921. 


“Out There by Itself” 


Most elementary schools in cities and rural con- 
solidated districts are independent units to a larger 
degree than was true forty years ago. Perhaps | 
should say that in one sense they are more auton- 
omous than they used to be, while from another 


standpoint they are less autonomous. When dis- 


tricts were smaller and there were fewer elemen- 
tary schools within each district, each school and 
each principal were closer geographically and psy- 
chologically to the superintendent and the central 
administration. Nearly everything could be cleared 
with the superintendent or someone in the central 
office. Psychologically, the principal had no rea- 
son to feel that he was “out there by himself.” As 
districts have grown larger and the number of 
elementary schools per district has increased, the 
individual principal is geographically and psycho- 
logically farther removed from the central office. 
Communication is smaller in volume, less frequent, 
and more formal. Theoretically, the individual 
school is “out there by itself’ much more than it 


used to be. More decisions about specifics must be 
made by the principal and his faculty. At the same 
time, however, school systems have tended to en- 
large the number of system-wide controls and 
uniformities. From this standpoint, the individual 
school is less autonomous than it used to be. How 
does one operate in a situation which simultane- 
ously gives more and less autonomy? Does it mean 
that the principal has more responsibility but less 
authority? 

Studies show that more principals are putting 
more hours into the work week now than they did 
even ten years ago. This is understandable in view 
of the changed environment of the principalship 
Studies also show that the distribution of the prin- 
cipal’s time to administration, supervision, clerical 
work, teaching, and other functions has not 
changed appreciably since 1928. Does the fact 
that the allocation of time to these various func- 
tions hasn't changed in thirty years give the wrong 
impression? Will people conclude that what the 
principal does hasn't changed? Has the changed 
environment in which principals work forced them 
to engage in quite different activities, to work with 
quite different groups, and to work quite differ- 
ently with these groups than was true in former 
years? Is this an area which needs much more 
exacting research before comparisons are valid? 


Professional Public Relations 


Another change in the environment of the prin- 
cipalship pertains to public relations. In 1921, this 
topic wasn’t even discussed very much. Of course, 
no teacher or principal in a public elementary 
school has ever been able to escape at least some 
relations with patrons and the public at large, but 
in earlier years these relationships dealt a great 
deal with personal affairs of the individual. Now 
the personal angle has been removed to a large 
extent and the relationship is on a_ professional 
basis. What church you attend, whether you teach 
Sunday school, whether you smoke, with whom 
and where you live, and how you use your leisure 
time have background. The 
important questions now are school-community 


passed into the 


issues. What is the school’s program? How good ts 
it? How can parents help to make it better? How 
can we best report children’s progress to parents? 
Are we using all the available lay talent as re- 
sources in the instructional program? School- 
community relations have changed and broadened 
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and the principal's role in them is quite different 
now from what it was in 1921 


New Status for Principals 


The many changes that have taken place in the 
environment of the principalship have been accom 
panied by two important changes in the profes 
sional status of principals. In 1958, 59 percent of 
responding principals believed that they were ac 
cepted as leaders in their local school systems, 
only 2 percent felt that they were accorded a 
‘follower role. As the role of leadership, respon 


sibility, and authority has expanded, principals 


have grown in self-respect. And as they have ac 
quired greater self-respect, they have acquired a 
growing consciousness of the importance of the 
elementary school principalship. The position has 
now become a career for an increasing proportion 
of those who are in it. This surge of professional 
ization has produced aggressive action in many 
directions. In 1928, only 18 states had formal 
state associations of elementary school principals; 
in 1958, there were 42. Most of the 650 or more 
local and district organizations have come into 
existence since 1921. This aggressive self-assertion 
has fanned out to influence salaries, salary sched 
ules, professional preparation, and state certifica 
tion. The principal has grown with the principal 


ship 


For the Future 


The remaining space alloted to me permits only 
a few stabs at the future. Let us be less concerned 
about salaries and salary schedules, important as 
they are, than we are about professional prepara 
tion, qualifications essential for the leadership role 
that lies ahead, what we do and how we do it, and 
state certification. Tomorrow's environment of the 
principalship may change even faster than it has 
in the past forty years. School programs, if they 
are to remain sound in serving the objectives of a 
democracy, will need more expert leadership than 
they have in the past. Those who would be leaders 
must have a solid and comprehensive grasp of 
educational philosophies and curriculum and meth- 
od. We cannot let school programs get blown 
hither and yon by the fleeting winds as has been 
true altogether too often in the past. 

So that leadership may be sound, sturdy, and 
aggressive, we should turn our attention to prepa- 
ration programs. Most principals now hold Mas- 
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ter’s degrees, but are degrees per se suitable meas- 
ures of adequate preparation? As one examines 
the content of undergraduate and graduate degrees 
of many who now hold principalship positions, one 
wonders what relationship there could be between 
college preparation and the expected role of an 
elementary school principal. 

It is my belief that suitable preparation will not 
become the rule until state certification require 
ments demand it. Principals: themselves should 
lead the campaign to secure better certification 
requirements for themselves; don't let somebody 
else write it up and hand it to you! And when will 
elementary school principals follow the lead of the 
American Association of School Administrators 


nd insist upon 


a two-year, sixty semester hour 
graduate program in institutions approved for the 
preparation of elementary school principals? State 
certification, by establishing a floor below which 
school boards cannot go in employing new prin 
cipals, will do more to enhance the professional 
status of the elementary school principal than 
almost anything else that could be done 

Another area to which tomorrow’s principals 
will need to turn their attention is research. In the 
past, too many have avoided the rigorous task of 
becoming familiar with and competent in research 
Che principal of tomorrow must feel at home in 
research, reading and interpreting the research of 
others and conducting research in his own school 
Grandmothers’ wise sayings and hunches based on 
ignorance or majority vote will not suffice in the 
Many 


ing programs, grouping plans, methods of report- 


future a recent mistake in changing read 
ing to parents, and initiating crash programs for 
the academically talented could have been avoided 
if those in leadership positions had known better 
At present, principals are even negligent about 
research pertaining to their own professional status 
In the three major studies conducted by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, one 
views with shame the fact that in 1928 only 27 
percent of usable returns were received; in 1948 
the percentage was only 24.5, while in 1958 it 
rose to 55 percent (but on a much smaller sam- 
pling than in 1948). 

My final comment about tomorrow is that the 
future of the elementary school principalship de- 


pends primarily upon today’s principals. The tem- 


ple which we build while we have the chance will 
become the house in which our successors will live 





changes and growth 


FRANK W. HUBBARD 


ORTY National Education 


Association had a total membership of 87,000 


years ago, the 
Today, the Association is approaching the 
800,000 mark—almost ten times larger than in 
1921. Similar membership growth has character- 
ized local and state education associations. Also, 
in these past four decades, NEA departments 
have expanded greatly in membership, activities, 
and influence 

Spectacular as are the changes that can be 
expressed in numerical terms, they often do not 
reveal other significant changes that are less 
easily described. Larger membership and higher 
dues are essential if the scope and the quality 
of associational programs are to be increased: 
but we should also be concerned about the 
growth in competence and understanding of in- 
dividual members and the improved processes of 
associational operations. Our emphasis here will 


be on these less tangible evidences of growth 


More Representative Participation 

One of the most significant changes in pro- 
fessional associations has been the steady ad- 
vance toward a more representative type of par- 
ticipation. This change has been called “democ- 
ratizing the profession” but the word participa- 
tion carries special meaning for the individual 
member 

The point with regard to participation can 
be shown by two examples from NEA history 
When the Association was organized, teaching 
was considered “a man’s job” and the world 
least, so the men 


was “a man’s world” (at 
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Association, 


thought). Lady teachers, enrolled only as asso 
ciate members, might get their views before the 
convention by asking a gentleman member to 
read what they had written. This discrimination 
against the woman teacher is viewed by us today 
as undemocratic but it was even worse as “a 
restraint upon participation.” Brilliant as many 
of the early leaders were, they did not clearly 
see that all members of the profession had a 
contribution to make to professional organiza 
tions and that the profession’s strength lay in 
unified action without regard to position, sex, o1 
other extraneous factors. In time, the restraint 
was removed and the NEA forged ahead 

Another restraint in the early days of the NEA 
was the domination exerted by the college and 
university members. This condition, largely an 
accidental one, arose from the fact that the 
higher education members were better educated 
and more fluent in speech and writing than the 
typical member. As regularly as the sun rose over 
the horizon, these college countenances shone 
again and again above committees and conven- 
tions. Without any intention to do so, their ac 
tivities often made the typical member “take a 
back seat” and the number of spectators was 
large. Because of their achievements, we cannot 
be too critical of the college group, but they served 
to restrain representative participation 

Such restraints could not endure forever. From 
time to time, a superintendent of schools, a school 
a classroom teacher broke through 
leadership 


With increasing frequency, there appeared those 


principal, or 

tradition and reached a place of 
who urged that all teachers, as “workers in a 
common cause,” should be coworkers in their pro- 
fessional associations. Representative participation 


began to manifest itself in many ways. 
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Perhaps the most dramatic, and certainly the 
most important, changes took place about 1920 
with the creation of the NEA’s Repres« 
Assembly 
type of convention, held in various cities, often 
With the for 


Assembly, the pos 


ntative 


Prior to this time, the town meeting 


xhibited regional characteristics 
mation of the Representative 


sibility of a truly national meeting became 


reality elegates, chosen by local and state as 
sociations, now became official, responsible rep 
resentatives of all levels of the profession and of 
ill parts of the country 
he Rep 
most important single factors in the mem 


Phrough it, 


esentative Assembly has b 


growth of the Association 


room = principals uperintendents, and 


professionals acquired a common ftorum 
they could consider problems of mutual 


They gained thereby in insights, skills, 


to associational goals and methods 
to advance education and to lift th 


| 


all teachers. They developed 
profession as a whole; they 1 

in obligation to strengthen the two-way com 

munication between their national association 
and its affiliated local and state groups rh 

1 their ability to explore, di 

upon questions concerning bot! 
possibilities of representative 

to be fully utilized. At times, it 

blocked by 


lation of its importance. In general, how 


participa 
indifferen nd lack of 
a CICTIC’ dtiG ack ( 
movement continues to be forward 
sociations are finding new ways to help 

member develop a sense of useful belong 

ing; State associations offer increasing opportu 
nities for members to share in the state pro 
gram. These local and state gains supplement, 


reintorce and sometimes initiate participation 
processes at the national level. Growth in mem- 
bership in our professional groups continues to be 
accompanied by inventive ways of increasing the 


participation of individual members 


Nothing but Facts? 


In his book Hard Times, Charles Dickens has 


a school teacher address a pupil with great em- 


phasis: “In this life, we want nothing but Facts, 


sir; nothing but Facts!” The teacher, quite ap- 


propriately named Mr. Gradgrind, would have 
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been a hero in the eyes of many laymen today 
who know how to change education so as to 
solve the problems of the nation, the world, and 
the universe 

history of professional education associa 
tions has been toward an increasing apprecia 
tion of facts—at least, of educational research 
when 


Phe was established in a_ period 


facts” were largely the pronouncements of au 
thorities. The 


more reliable the facts. Well up into 


more emphatic the pronounce 
ment, the 
the twentieth century, the conventions of pro 
fessional associations were characterized by opin 
ions and pronouncements. One early discussion 
dealt with the question of whether young girls 
should b 


weaker assured another audience that boys who 


permitted to read newspapers. A 


1ught sloyd (whittling to you) would ° 


juvenile delinquents. Again and again 


dwelt at length upon the missionary 


achers and how unselfish devotion 


“good” (effective, that 1s) teacher 
emphasis fitted the times for 
certain common American charac 
1 loyalties 
e pre 1900 decades, the record 
inkled with an occasional speaker or discu 
vho insisted on reporting, “We planned this 
ried these, and we found that.” In short 
reporting a research experiment, usually 
with instruction. Increasingly, those at 
ending the conventions became Impatient will 
indom reports of the progress of education 
various states and the sketchy evidence 
wer status. After several resolutions, rep 
of the NEA and the AASA (to use 
modern titles) called upon the President 
United States to urge the establishment 
education 


nt. The 


Education was the result 


agency in the federal govern 
beginnings of the present Office of 
NEA committees have 
shown increasingly through the years that care 
ful observation, statistical data, and systematic 
conclusions are preferable to opinions tossed 
off during a busy convention. To some degree 
this lesson must be learned by each generation 

Just prior to 1900, psychology began to draw 
much educational thinking and expression into 
a rational, systematic orbit. Standardized testing 
was injected into the educational scene. Tradi 


tional ideas of child nature and growth and of 





became obsolete. Individual 


have viewed these developments 


instruction often 
teachers may 
with skepticism, but the conventions gave the 
new research findings and conclusions wide dis- 
tribution. Research became a magical word and 
research workers became magicians—reputations 
which were not wholly attainable. 

The growth of research understanding among 
the members of the profession led to the estab- 
lishment of the NEA Research Division in 1922. 
In the next few decades, the Association showed 
that the teaching profession could be both an 
intelligent producer and consumer of research. 
The new Division helped the struggling Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals to gain 
recognition and a firm footing. State education 
associations also began developing their research 
resources and today 31 have staff directors of re- 
search. Increasingly, the organized profession has 
gained prestige because it has encouraged research 
as an instrument for the improvement of educa- 
tional practices and associational processes. 


| Listened, but | Heard Not 


An important development in professional as- 
sociations has been the increasing concern about 
communication. In the early days, faith rested 
heavily upon the spoken word—often the more 
spoken, the more faith. An oration was worth 
traveling hundreds of miles to hear. Small dis- 
cussion groups were used primarily as_ places 
where a few of the lesser lights might glow over 
their differences with the main speaker. Printed 
materials were fairly rare since they were costly 
and teachers had little cash for such purposes. 

As the financial status of organized professional 
groups became more stable, the first step usually 
was to establish a journal or official periodical 
and then eventually to provide printed form for 
such items as committee reports, booklets, re- 
search studies, yearbooks, newsletters, and leaflets. 
Until the mid-1920's, putting almost anything 
“into print” was considered an achievement and 
the assumption was, “if printed, it’s read.” Pre- 
sumably if read, it would be understood and acted 
upon—that is, communication would take place. 

Certainly, the increased printing of reports and 
other communication 
among groups. But 
merely printing has not been enough. Professional 
materials are competing for the time and attention 


materials has increased 


members of professional 


18 


of the typical teacher. He has almost irresistable 
demands from television, commercial magazines, 
new books, colorful pamphlets, complex news- 
papers 


These many demands for time have affected the 


not to mention class tests and papers 


communication techniques of the organized pro- 
fession. Although professional publications have 
increased in number and type, they also have 
improved in quality. The most obvious changes 


have been typographical—larger type, better 
placement of type, more and better illustrations 
and have placed professional materials on a par 
with most commercial publications. The content 
is chosen with greater care, it is edited and checked 
more carefully, and the style has been adapted 
for quicker reading 

DESP 
changes of the past four decades. By filling a 
shelf with these yearbooks from 1921 to the 


The yearbooks of the illustrate the 


present, one can see what modern typography, 
color, and editing have been able to accomplish 
Or, take a copy of the Department’s Bulletin 
from the mid-1920’s and compare it with this 
issue Of The National Elementary Principal. Simi 
lar changes have taken place in the materials of 
other NEA departments and of local and state 
associations. These changes have been made to 
facilitate communication with and among the 
members of professional groups. Although many 
members show evidence of not reading as widely 
and carefully as editors desire, most indicate that 
they like the efforts of association staffs to keep 
pace with modern techniques in printing. 

In addition to printed materials, professional 
associations have turned to various audio-visual 
media to improve communication. Motion picture 
films, filmographs, and filmstrips are appearing 
in increasing numbers at professional meetings 
and are carrying the message of education to the 
general public 
the 1920’s. Through these new media, more per- 
sons are reached and the possibility of their getting 
more depth of understanding is greatly enhanced 
where they both see and hear the message. 


Such things were unheard of in 


Conventions and conferences have changed in 
many ways. The orator has been nudged far 
enough to one side to make room for symposiums, 
panels, and demonstrations. Formal lectures are 
relatively less frequent; informal discussions, rela- 


tively more frequent. Discussion groups have ac- 
quired techniques whereby the participation of 
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each member may be increased. Study guides now 


supplement many discussions, thereby enriching 


the topics considered and leaving in the hands of 


each participant materials for further study. 

Many of these changes in the processes and 
techniques of professional associations often give 
the impression of gadgetry for gadgetry’s sake. In 
some instances, this may be true, but it is not the 
usual purpose. The new techniques are an effort 
by professional leaders to win and hold the atten 
tion of members, to supply information quickly, 
to increase the depth of understanding, and to cut 
down the time between understanding and appro- 
priate action. Faster and better communication is 
one of the important ways the organized profession 
has improved the quality of its programs 


Toward More Understanding 


Cliches are not popular; despite their thread- 
bare character, the truths they contain are often 
neglected. From time immemorial, statements have 
been made and repeated that effective education 
requires close and cordial home-school relation- 
ships. Although this basic truth is generally recog- 
nized, it has had its ups and downs through the 
many decades of American education. For many 
years, it settled on the comfortable plateau, “The 
home should know enough about the school to 
make the child do the tasks the school specifies.” 
rhere it sat for most of the years between 1880 
and 1920 

In the 1920's, there was a stir within the pro- 
fession toward helping parents develop a great 
deal more understanding of education. Much of 
this effort was alloted to the so-called “public 
relations” program of the school system’s central 
office. Most educators agreed that it was the super- 
intendent’s job “to tell °em” (the ‘em being the 
general public); at the level of the individual 
school, the principal “told *em” (in this case, the 


parents). Telling the public about the schools is 


now recognized as falling short of an adequate 


public relations program. 

About thirty years ago, the organized profes- 
sion recognized that school public relations could 
not be an exclusive function of the central office 
Professional leaders at all levels—local, state, and 
national—began saying that the profession itself 
had a stake in the process of helping parents and 
the general public understand the problems of 
education and the profession. They said that “tell- 
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ing” was not enough to build understanding. They 
stressed the fact that “interpretation” was a two- 
way relationship between the school and the home 

with information moving in both directions 
They reminded members of the profession that 
the everyday human relations between classroom 
teachers and their students could do more (or undo 
more ) than a dozen press releases from the super 
intendent’s office. So there developed, within the 
organized profession, the idea that “effective pub- 
lic relations begins in the classroom.” 

At first, a number of classroom teachers and 
principals thought that someone had just invented 
more work for them to do. Fortunately, most of 
them were willing to take a long look at this 
“grass roots” idea of how to build public under- 
standing. They soon saw that ignoring the prob- 
lem or exhibiting blank indifference was in itself 
a destructive type. A number 
of them began to take pieces of everyday rela- 


public relations 


tions, stir in a measure of goodwill, and mix with 
a few ideas of how to catch and hold attention 
Something began to happen. Parents discovered 
that most ieachers were human; teachers found 
human gualities in parents. Parents discovered 
that hoine activities and attitudes could either 
block or facilitate the teacher’s instructional ef- 
forts. Teachers learned that parents welcomed 
suggestions and, if asked, gladly gave time and 
Parents found that teachers wanted 
information about each child and his family to 
make the school’s instruction more effective for 


resources 


him as an individual—not just to be nosy. 


Professional associations have continued to 
recommend and to contribute to this broader type 
of public relations. The NEA and its various de- 
partments have issued many how-to-do-it pub- 
lications on public relations and their major peri- 
odicals have reported descriptions, unique prac- 
tices, and evidence of successful results. State as- 
sociations have issued similar materials and about 
half the state groups employ public relations ex- 
perts on their staffs. Many local associations have 
committees on public relations which are espe- 
cially active during American Education Week. 
Editors, educational writers, and designers of pub- 
lications support the new emphasis. In their re- 
spective groups, classroom teachers, principals, 
and superintendents show that they understand the 
value of “human” public relations in far greater 
measure than was true three decades ago. 





To the Stars 


The early histories of nearly all professional 
associations show that a majority of the members 
wanted to meet with other teachers to exchange 
ideas about teaching. What to teach, how to teach, 
and the basic characteristics of the learner have 
been the primary interests of teachers. If asked 
why, most would reply, “Because teaching is our 
business.” ' 

Before many years passed, there were many 
who said that teaching needed to be improved— 
not only by improving the methods of teaching 
but also by improving the teacher. Formal teacher 
education, in its early stages of development when 
the NEA was organized, strength 
throughout the nation in the next 100 years. 
Conventions not only discussed teacher education, 
but ‘also considered at one time the establishment 
of a national certificate indicating an acceptable 
level of preparation. Although the national cer- 
tificate did not materialize, professional associa- 
tions at all levels have stressed the importance of 
ever higher professional standards. Within the 


gained in 


past few years, a new movement has come to the 
fore: “Teacher education needs to be made more 
vital and professional standards must be higher. 
These ends will be reached only if the organized 
profession sets the standards and assumes the task 
of enforcing them.” This “new horizon” in teacher 
education has seized the imagination of many and 
rapid strides are being made toward helping teach- 
ing become even more truly a profession. 

Closely paralleling the advance toward higher 
professional standards has been the effort to im- 
prove the conditions surrounding the teacher’s em- 
ployment. In reaching professional standards, the 
teacher must be able to expect a professional 
income. No teacher can do truly technical, pro- 
fessional work without the facilities required by 
modern programs of education. Education cannot 
be free in spirit unless the teacher is free in his 
teaching and secure in his employment. Seventy- 
five years ago, members of the organized profes- 
sion were Satisfied to exchange ideas on conditions 
of employment; fifty years ago, the NEA began 
to publish studies on salaries, tenure, and related 
topics; in the past twenty-five years, local, state, 
and national associations have shown surprising 
capacity to turn their goals into realities. 

The original charter of the NEA states that 


the Association was established not only to ad- 
vance the cause of education, but also to elevate 
the character and advance the interests of the 
teaching profession. In view of the natural bent 
of most teachers, the early efforts toward lifting 
the profession placed greatest emphasis upon the 
improvement of instruction and the elevation of 
standards of teacher education. The recent in- 
creased emphasis upon more materialistic goals 
required some changes in the views both of the 
profession and the public. Many had to learn that 
the so-called “welfare” efforts did not conflict with 
professional ethics or with the technical aspects of 
instruction. In fact, well-paid and secure teachers 
sought to improve their skills far more than under- 
paid teachers. The profession’s need to set and 
enforce high standards also has been accepted as 
a proper and necessary interest of all teachers. The 
linking together of professional standards and ma- 
terial or welfare benefits has been one of the 
achievements of our local, state, and national pro- 
fessional groups. Only associations representative 
of the total profession could bring about this co- 
ordination without loss of professional prestige 

A similar growth has taken place in the morale, 
competence, and vision of elementary school prin- 
cipals and the many other special groups within 
our general association. In 1928, the typical ele- 
mentary school principal had an A. B. degree; 
twenty years later, the M. A. was the typical de- 
gree. This change came about because of better 
teacher education, higher state certificates, more 
rigid local standards of selection—but also be 
cause of the influence of your national association 
supported by local and state principals associa- 
tions. Give the members of our professional groups 
the vision of one horizon and they will soon be 
looking beyond for still other goals 


And Most Important 


Up to this point, we have considered growth 
in programs, goals, and achievements as an out- 
come of professional associations. In actual fact, 
the growth has taken place in the individual mem- 
bers themselves. Only as increasing numbers of 
the profession catch visions, make the sacrifices 
of time, energy, and money, and keep striving 
despite the difficulties are group goals ever 
achieved. The growth of this spirit has been the 
greatest growth of all—for it explains the others. 
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DAN T. DAWSON 


HE Status and Professional Activities of the 

Elementary School Principal, the Third Year- 

book of the DESP, reports that beginning in 
1913-1914, Columbia University had a course re- 
lating to the principal’s work.! So new was this 
idea, however, that in 1923, a special survey was 
conducted for the Third Yearbook to determine 
the extent of such an offering! “Further evidence 
of this new [1923] demand is the recent enactment 
of a law in California which requires a school ex- 
ecutive to hold a special administrator's certificate, 
for which training courses are to be provided in 
the institutions of that state.” 

By 1960, the typical state requirement for the 
elementary school principalship was three years 
of successful teaching experience, coupled with a 
Master of Arts degree. Only three states were not 
requiring special certification. * 

Changes in the role of the elementary principal- 
ship and in the kinds of competencies demanded 
have led to sweeping requirements for certifica- 
tion in the various states and to a continuous 
process of-upgrading once certification has been 
established. 


Amount of Preparation 


In 1920, there were literally no requirements 
beyond success as a teacher as prerequisites to 
appointment as a principal. Most teachers were 
graduates of two-year normal schools and teachers 
colleges. During the period 1920-1940, large-scale 
studies of teacher education led to revolutionary 
changes in teacher training. Many teachers col- 
leges became state colleges with four-year liberal 
arts programs and departments of education. This 


Dan T. Dawson is Executive Secretary, California Ele- 


mentary School Administrators Association, Burlingame, 
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trend has accelerated following World War II and 
the teachers college will have passed from the 
American scene by 1990. 

Concern that each teacher have a broad “gen- 
eral education,” coupled with developments in psy- 
chology and sociology, led to increased standards 
in 1) general education programs, and 2) profes- 
sional education programs. 

Concurrent with these changes came the idea of 
development programs for the professional school 
administrator. Writings of Elwood P. Cubberley, 
Worth McClure, W. C. Reavis, and others drew 
attention to the need for persons specially pre- 
pared to carry out the administrative function. To 
quote Cubberley: “The supervision of instruction, 
that the education of children may proceed under 
better conditions and be more effective in results, 
is the prime purpose of freeing the principal from 
teaching, and is the end and goal toward which 
the organization and administration of the school 
should tend. All other work is in a sense prelimi- 
nary to this larger function. The broader profes- 
sional knowledge and insight of the principal must 
find expression in the daily work of the teachers 
and pupils if his largest usefulness as a principal 
is to be rendered.”’4 


1. Gist, Arthur S. “The Evolution of the Principal- 
ship.” The Status and Professional Activities of the Ele- 
mentary School Principal. Third Yearbook. Washington, 
D. ¢ Department of Elementary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1924. Chapter I, p. 207- 
208 


2. Op. cit., p. 208. 


3. Armstrong, W. E., and Stinnett, T. M. A Manual 
of Certification Requirements for School Personnel in 
the United States. Washington, D. C: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1959. 208 p. 


4. Cubberley, E. P. The Principal and His School. 


_ New York: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1923. p. 43. 





Developments such as the Platoon School move- 
ment of the 1920's, the Child Study movement of 
the 1930’s, and the application of scientific meth- 
odology to educational problems further accent- 
ed the demand for school principals who were 
more extensively educated than their predecessors. 
Then in the 1950's, the Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration (CPEA), financed by 
the Kellogg Foundation, brought to bear on school 
administration the kind of intensive scrutiny that 
the medical profession had undergone fifty years 
earlier. CPEA studies about the nature of the prin- 
cipalship, competencies needed by principals, and 
the like have resulted in many colleges and univer- 
sities overhauling their programs and in many 
states increasing requirements for administrative 
credentials. In fact, the period since 1950 has been 
characterized by upgrading of standards in profes- 
sional education generally. 

The past forty years have brought progress. Cer- 
tification standards by the various states have in- 
creased from little or no requirement in 1920 to 
about a year of graduate work in 1960. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the standards and quality of pro- 
The fact that no credential is 
required in three states is indicative. Also, there is 


grams vary greatly 


little consistency in kinds of requirements, selec- 
tion patterns, or college staffing standards. Pro- 
grams often consist of no more than a textbook 
course or two on topics such as state school ad- 
ministration, school law, school finance, and the 
principalship. 

The forty progress, 
but with an abundance of opportunity for further 


years show substantive 


gains. 


Nature of Preparation 


A review of what has happened to the nature 
of certification programs reveals a mish-mash of 
developments. No single trend or pattern is dis- 
cernible. Some states have established require- 
ments for a course or two in administration; others 
set requirements for areas such as supervision and 
curriculum development to be covered. Some states 
require six or nine or twelve units in education 
with additional requirements in general educa- 
tion. 

At the risk of great oversimplification, it might 
be stated that there are four main types of content 
patterns: 

1) No special work in administration 


One or two required courses, plus electives 
Several required courses in administration 
coupled with some graduate work in psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology, and relat- 
ed behavioral sciences 
A year of graduate work including adminis- 
trative knowledge and theory, behavioral 
sciences, technical skills, and electives. 
While it is true that task demands of the prin- 
cipalship have contributed to the nature of the 
certification requirements of the various states, by 
no stretch of the imagination do the credential 
requirements represent a comprehensive, logical 
development program. They are usually character- 
ized by fragmentation and expediency in facing 
the problem of developing the variety of compe- 
tencies demanded of the elementary school prin- 
cipal of 1961 
units are largely unrealistic. A college program 


Legislative prescriptions in terms of 


must be fitted to the available twelve or fifteen 
units of time rather than be developed in terms of 
the principal’s role. The net result is imbalance 
in offerings and the sketchy coverage or even the 
omission of important and necessary topics. There- 
in lies a problem of the greatest import: double 
standards. 

Some colleges and universities have developed 
high quality programs of breadth and depth only 
to find that the student can and often does apply 
to a state agency for licensing upon completion 
of the /egal requirement, far less than the insti- 
tutional requirement. Because of this situation, few 
institutions offer programs of higher quality than 
the legal state minimum. And so the old maxim, 
“The minimum becomes the maximum,” operates. 
For this reason, it seems singularly appropriate 
and necessary to relate the role of the organized 
profession to the problem of certification. 


Professional Administrators 

If the elementary school principalship is to 
achieve true professional status in licensure, at 
least two of the several criteria for a profession 
must be met: 

e@ The professional group must set standards 
for the selection and preparation of the prac- 
titioner. 

e@ The professional group ‘must enforce the 
standards for selection and preparation. 

These criteria call for four major steps: First, 

that the profession develop a statement of com- 
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petencies needed by the practitioner; second, that 
development programs to achieve the needed com- 
petencies be cooperatively established with the vari 
ous accredited colleges and universities; third, that 
selection standards related to intelligence, person- 
ality, and the like be developed; and fourth, that 
certification be granted only upon completion of a 
program of studies in an accredited institution 

Achievement of these four steps will call for 
bold, vigorous action on the part of the profession 
through the national Department of Elementary 
School Principals, through the state associations, 
and through local groups. To quote Lieberman 
“The experience of the established professions 
clearly indicates that occupational groups do not 
achieve professional status until the members of 
the groups concerned participate en masse in the 
movement to achieve professional status. This they 
cannot do unless they understand the significance 
of professional status and the problems of pro- 
fessionalization confronting their occupational 
group.” 

Fortunately, the framework for a professional 
principalship program already exists. A review of 
certification structures and of the work in the 
major school districts, professional organizations, 
and universities reveals much agreement on the 
areas of competence. Generally included are 

|) Instructional leadership 

2) Home-school relationships 

3) Organization and management 

4) Human relationships 

5) Communications. 

Studies such as The Wisconsin Elementary 
School Principal® and the position description for 
the elementary principalship developed by the San 
Diego Unified School District are illustrative of 
statements of competence currently available. 

At the institutional level, the CPEA centers 
in particular, Columbia, Stanford, Chicago, Ten- 
nessee, and Peabody—have contributed through a 
variety of studies on role, competence demands, 
behaviors, personality characteristics, and the like 
Chicago and Stanford have focused on selection 
procedures, and recently Columbia, working with 


Education as a Profession 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956 


5. Lieberman, Myron 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
p. Vii 


6. Thomas, Donald R. The Wisconsin Elementary 
School Principal. Madison: The University of Wisconsin, 
1959. 46 p 
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the University Council on Educational Adminis- 
tration (UCEA), has produced a set of simulated 
materials commonly referred to as the “in basket” 
tests 

rhese few illustrations are used to indicate that 
the potential for a professional preparation pro 
gram exists. Some regions are ready to move faster 
than others. Some regions are far ahead of others 
in the readiness of the state community to adopt 
more rigorous preparation programs. Each region 
can, however, set realistic goals for a five- or ten- 
year program culminating in professional stand- 
ards. The DESP must be in a position to give 
strong support to this move. 


Development Programs 

A number of regional trends are fairly clear in 
this area 

First, the basic education of the elementary 
school principal is being broadened. There are 
more courses in the behavioral and social sciences 
An A.B. degree in the liberal arts is being recom- 
mended 

Second, more attention is being given to selec- 


tion procedures and to the screening out of the 


less competent during the program. 

Third, more attention is being given to the 
the administrative process, to theory as 

sted with specific technique. 

Fourth, interdisciplinary seminars planned co- 
operatively with other departments appear in many 
programs 

Fifth, a greatly increased emphasis on under- 
standing human relationships and interpersonal 
communication is evident. 

The above trends are in addition to a trend to 
reorganize and strengthen offerings in the more 
traditional content: curriculum development, child 
guidance, supervision, etc. 

A composite graduate program of preparation 
for the principalship would include: 

|) Philosophy, psychology, and sociology re- 
lated to elementary education with an emphasis 
on the ways teachers can be helped 

2) Supervision including a study of supervisory 
techniques, selection, placement, and orientation 
of teachers, and evaluation of teaching success 

3) The dynamics of human behavior including 
a study of the variety of ways in which people 
work successfully and attention to both individual 
and group behavior 





4) Group processes including ways of organiz- 
ing groups, group planning, securing participation, 
group problem-solving, and processes involving 
lay groups 

5) Curriculum development including a study 
of curricular programs in both large and small 
school systems, the establishment of goals, use of 
research, provision for individual differences, and 
evaluation 

6) Communication skills including experience 
in speaking and writing—oral and written reports, 
press releases, bulletins, and speeches to commu- 
nity groups‘ 

7) Community agency contacts including a 
study of community agencies and their interrela- 
tionships and youth and welfare organizations and 
their relation to the public schools 

8) School law and finance including the study 
of finance necessary to an understanding of school 
system budgets and unit school operation and of 
law particularly as it relates to local school affairs. 


Experience Requirements 


Thirty-nine of the states require three or more 
years of experience as a prerequisite to licensure 
as a principal. Again, however, the generaliza- 
tion can be misleading. Some states require no 
teaching experience; others do not specify the 
level. In many states, any high school teacher can 
qualify. 

There is a regional trend to require teaching 
experience in the elementary school, preferably 
at two or more grade levels. 


In-Service Programs 

Despite attempts to expand the in-service aspect 
of administrator development, relatively little that 
is new has been achieved. Some districts maintain 
special programs and a few use the internship, but 
no trends are apparent. Much of the development 
in this field has been carried on through the or- 
ganized profession. Annual meetings, study groups, 
and special projects are carried out by the DESP 
and the various state and local organizations. 

It is clear that local districts need to assume 
more responsibility for the continuing develop- 


7. Carter, R. F. Voters and Their Schools. Stanford, 
California: Institute for Communications Research, 1960. 
This unusual research study clearly documents the unique 
role of the elementary school principal as an agent for 
two-way communication with the community. 


ment of the principal once he is on the job. Money 
and time budgeted for this purpose should pay 
handsome dividends. 


A Prelude to Greater Progress 

Forty years of progress has brought great gains 
in certification and preparation standards for the 
elementary school principalship. The change from 
little or no specialized preparation in 1920 to a 
year of graduate work in 1960 is impressive. 

In another sense, the forty years have been a 
prelude to real progress, a setting of the stage for 
the professionalization of the principalship—pro- 
fessionalization through standards of selection, re- 
tention, and preparation developed by the profes- 
sion; professionalization by requiring certification 
through accredited colleges and universities. A six- 
year certification requirement for the principalship 
is before the legislature in one state this spring. 

In the decade ahead, the national Department, 
the state organizations, the various state education 
agencies, and college and university groups work- 
ing cooperatively can achieve a preparation and 
certification structure based on the competencies 
needed for a professional principal. 
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vised—with all-new illustrations 
and 


manuals, 


and many new stories 
poems. Workbooks, 


and tests. 


The Ginn Basic Reading Pro- 
gram provides complete teach- 
ing equipment for grades 1-8. 
Write for circulars #250 and 
FAI. 


Sales Offices: New York 11 


Palo Alto Toronto 16 
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THE TIEGS-ADAMS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SERIES—REVISED 


For grades |-6—a well-balanced 
program in geography, history, 
and civics . .. an outstanding 
map program carefully 
planned learning aids . . . beau- 


tiful Workbooks, 


teachers’ editions of workbooks, 


illustrations. 


and teachers’ manuals. 


Books also available for the up- 
per grades, including the newly 
revised Your Life as a Citizen. 
Write for circulars #229 and 
#310. 


Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


Home Office: Boston 
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Gay as a feather... 


light as a breeze 


What a feeling! For any hard-pressed teacher—WHAT a 
FEELING! It often comes close on the heels of a switch to 


English ls Our Language. 


Do you know this wonderful Heath series for Grades 2-8? 
Have you seen the many lively and enjoyable learning activities ? 
the excellent testing program? the abundant practice work ? 
the variety of teaching aids? the gay covers and colorful illus- 


trations? Here is a series to delight both teachers and pupils 


The 1961 Copyright Second Fdition of Exglish Is Our Lan- 
guage is now available. May we show you the texts, studybooks, 
guides, and teacher's editions that make up the complete pro- 


gram? 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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A professional organization reflects the needs of its times 
and of its members. The Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, was born in response to such needs and has 
grown with them. This has been the source of its strength— 
and will always be so. 

On the next several pages, we look back over the De- 
partment’s first forty years. With the help of two of our early 
leaders, we recall the reasons for there being a DESP and a 
few of the inevitable crises of any young organization. We 
sketch the outlines of the association’s development, noting 
some of the milestones and seeking to recapture a bit of the 
flavor of years gone by. And for those to whom the pages of 
an “original” hold special charm, we reproduce the first of 
what now number 170 DESP magazines. 
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The Elementary School Principal is “BECOMING” 


FORTY YEARS AGO, the elementary school principals of the nation faced a problem. Post-war 
pressure for better schools had led superintendents to add general supervisors to their central staffs. 
Sometimes, the responsibilities of the newcomers, vis-a-vis the principals, were clearly defined. Often, 
they were not. In such situations, there were conflicting activities and wasted motion. 

The principals wisely determined to lead in cooperative studies of their relationships to the schools, 
and the National Association of Elementary Schools Principals, later the NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, was born. During the past four decades, the professional self-conscious- 
ness of the principals, cooperatively expressed, has achieved wonders. 

Teamwork has replaced confusion. The Department, along with its allied state and local associa- 
tions, has teamed up with other important groups in studies which have pushed forward the horizons 
of elementary education. Assistance of higher institutions and great foundations has been enlisted 
in significant action research projects that have raised the sights of the principalship. With true states- 
manship, the Department has cultivated and kept alive a robust literature of the principalship, written 
of, by, and for principals—a vital resource of every true profession. 

The principal of 1920 felt an intuitive dedication to the responsibilities of leadership. Like Abou 
Ben Adhem, he was indubitably one of those “who love their fellow men.” Four decades of profes- 
sional self-consciousness have naturally sharpened his professional profile. Limitations of space do 
not permit more than the following very sketchy outline which calls for infinite “filling in.” 


Crayon Sketch of a Principal 


Philosophy 
@ Strong convictions about the role of education in a free society 


Insights 

@ The nature and psychology of learning 

e@ A map of values in elementary education based upon |) acceptable principles of child growth and 
development, and 2) emerging needs of society 

@ The evolving role of the elementary school 

Professional Perspective 

@ Dedication to the cultivation of individual growth 

e@ Growing command of varied leadership practices 

e@ Skill and durability in personal relationships 

Self-Evaluation 

@ Objective appraisal of administrative acts 

@ Critical review of experimental results 

@ Objective evidence of personal growth by individuals 
The next four decades of professional self-consciousness will sharpen the picture still more. The 

elementary school principal is still “becoming.” And the end is not yet! 


WorTH McCLUuRE 
Executive Secretary Emeritus 
American Association of School Administrators, NEA 
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FROM HUMBLE BEGINNINGS 


FORTY YEARS AGO this month, a number of elementary school principals met in Atlantic City 
for the purpose of organizing a national association. Leonard Power, principal of the Stephen F. 
Austin School in Dallas, Texas, was chosen chairman. At the close of the discussion he, with a com- 
mittee, was asked to prepare and circulate a petition in order to secure the required number of sig- 
natures to request departmental status.in the NEA. At the July 1921 meeting of the NEA in Des 
Moines, the NEA accepted the group. Leonard Power was chosen president, John Bracken, Duluth, 
Minnesota, first vice president and secretary, and Worth McClure, Seattle, Washington, editor. 

Mr. McClure wrote principals throughout the country, asking for articles about the duties and 
responsibilities of the elementary school principal. He received a wonderful response and came to 
the next meeting in Chicago with enough manuscripts to publish a yearbook. The problem now was 
where to get enough money to do the job. The three officers, plus some friends, met at the Mor- 
rison Hotel to find a solution. After many hours of discussion, they decided to borrow money on 
their life insurance policies when Mr. Power had the bright idea of asking the NEA to help. But 
who would do the asking? A bag of white beans was produced. There was one black bean among 
them and only enough beans for each person in the room. Mr. Power drew the black bean and 
therefore was the one to go to the Executive Secretary of the NEA, J. W. Crabtree, with the request 
for help. After an anxious two-hour wait, he reappeared with the good news that Mr. Crabtree 
and S. D. Shankland, Executive Secretary of the AASA, would sponsor the first yearbook. 

This was the first big hurdle. During the next several years, Mr. Shankland served as the Depart- 
ment’s NEA staff contact. Arthur Gist of Seattle collected manuscripts from principals, superin- 
tendents, and college professors about the many important phases of the elementary school prin- 
cipalship, and the NEA Research Division edited and published them as a series of yearbooks. By 
July 1931, the Department's officers thought it unfair to ask Mr. Shankland to continue to carry the 
load and it was decided to send a special secretary to Washington. I was chosen and came to head- 
quarters September 1, 1931. The following February I was elected executive secretary. Given a small 
office and one helper (I inherited the stenographer whom Mr. Shankland had hired for the work of 
the Department), we embarked on the problem of building a Department of which members and the 
NEA would be proud. We worked closely with the superintendents in building higher standards for 
the elementary school principalship. We were most fortunate in having the cooperation and interest 
of those outstanding gentlemen at the NEA as well as many friends over the nation. 

Our problems were many. First came the depression, which we lived through, then finances. We 
were able to meet our financial obligations during the school year. But when summer came and there 
was little or no income, it was necessary to borrow money from the NEA to carry us over until fall. 
Our first income in the fall had to be used to repay our debt. We worked desperately to increase our 
membership and sale of publications to the point where we were self-sustaining. Happy was the day 
we accomplished this. 

The Department has kept abreast of the many changes which have occurred in elementary educa- 
tion, as to both content and methods. These changes have multiplied the duties and responsibilities 
of the elementary school principal. The members of the Department are to be congratulated that 
they have such a forward-looking staff under the able leadership of Robert W. Eaves; each staff 
member is alert to the newest trends and ideas which will help principals elevate the important 
position they hold. 

There will always be an elementary school, and with world problems changing fast, it behooves 
elementary principals everywhere and the Department in particular to be the leaders in directing 
our girls and boys to meet world conditions. 

Eva G. PINKSTON 
Executive Secretary Emeritus 
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FORTY YEARS OF 


that morning in room 17 of Atlantic City’s 

Hotel Chalfonte. The date was February 28, 
1921. All 51 agreed that the time had come to 
form a professional organization dedicated to the 
specific needs of elementary school principals. 
When the meeting ended, the National Associa- 
ticn of Elementary School Principals had come 
to be. 

The job at hand was clear. With somewhere 
between thirty to forty thousand elementary school 
principals scattered around the country, the As- 
sociation needed to make its presence known. It 
had to establish a program, enroll members, and 
secure funds with which to operate. 

As almost their first step in this direction, the 
officers arranged to issue a bulletin. Modest in 
both size and appearance, this initial publication 
could scarcely be called modest in purpose. It 
was intended to explain the reasons for there 
being a new national organization on the educa- 
tional scene, to clarify its purposes, and to stimu- 
late enthusiasm. (This Bulletin is reproduced on 
p. 35-38.) 

Judging from the results, the Bulletin achieved 
its objectives. Fifteen hundred copies were re- 
quested by principals around the country and a 
month later, the second Bulletin was filled with 
congratulatory letters. President Leonard Power 
commented: “Letters and telegrams are coming 
in daily telling of the hearty responses that are 
being met by the appeal of the first Bulletin. 
[They] only show clearly that this Association 
fills a long felt desire.” 

That summer, the National Education Associa- 
tion held its annual convention in Des Moines. 
On the final day of the meeting, July 8, the Rep- 
resentative Assembly voted unanimously to accept 


Titers were 51 elementary school principals 


30 


the National Association of Elementary School 
Principals as a department of the NEA and the 
organization assumed its present name. The event 
was not insignificant. Through the years, identi- 
fication with the NEA has enhanced the Depart- 
ment’s stature and brought it unfailing moral and 
financial support. 


ITH its status as part of the NEA now secure, 

the Department turned to developing a pro- 
gram which would benefit its present members 
and win new ones. The first yearbook was issued 
in May 1922 under the title, “The Technique of 
Supervision by the Elementary School Principal.” 
It was greeted with an enthusiasm quite beyond 
expectations. The original printing of 2,000 copies 
was exhausted in seven months and before long, 
the Department was assuring members that it 
would be delighted to pay $1.25 (list price) for 
old copies in good condition. 

The subject matter of the first yearbook was 
indicative of the Department’s primary emphasis 
in the early years. The elementary school princi- 
palship was in the throes of finding itself; literature 
on the principalship was meager and many prin- 
cipals—to say nothing of superintendents, school 
boards, and lay leaders—were vague about the 
responsibilities of the position. Speakers at the 
DESP’s first convention in Des Moines repeatedly 
emphasized the need for elementary school prin- 
cipals to improve themselves, to exert more stren- 
uous and effective leadership, and to win recog- 
nition. 

One of the speakers at Des Moines attacked 
the issue with a telling touch of sarcasm: “There 
is as yet . . . except in certain places no very clear 
recognition of [the principal’s] right to be re- 
sponsible. He has gone through the various stages 
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of janitor, head teacher, special policeman, office 
boy, bogy man, chief clerk, general supervisor, 
and business manager with ill-defined notions, 
most of the time, of just what he should be doing 
in each or any of these capacities. He hardly ever 
convinces anybody of his right to do anything 
unless somebody else wants it done. The one right 
accorded him by common consent is to do what 
he rarely, if ever, has any business to do, to ad- 
minister all the corporal punishment. His success 
is commonly thought to lie in maintaining a dis- 
creet silence; in not challenging anybody’s notice; 
in acquiescing readily in what other officials say 
or do; in sedulous avoidance of contrary opinion; 
in slipping his work over unbeknown to both his 
superiors and his subordinates. The board mem- 
bers and the superintendents and the supervisors 
and every one else seem to feel quite kindly 
toward him as long as they need pay no attention 
to him.” 

It was obvious enough that the Department of 
Elementary School Principals intended to see to 
it that someone did pay the principal attention. 
Advancement of the principalship was probably 
the single most decisive factor in motivating the 
formation of the Department. While it has con- 
tinued over the years as a primary purpose, the 
task was greater, the need larger, in the early days. 


N the manner of most young organizations, the 

Department was constantly plagued by financial 
problems. Most of its income came from dues, 
with a small assist from the sale of publications. 
This continued to be the situation until the early 
1950’s. In the beginning, annual dues were $2, 
raised to $3 in 1926. 

Of course, one way to relieve the financial 
problem was to enroll more members. Every issue 
of the Bulletin exhorted members to tell their 
friends about the values of joining. Once in a 
while, the editor even resorted to a bit of free 
verse: 

Suppose we needed just one more member. 

Could you get him? 

Wouldn’t you if that was all we needed? 

Of course you would! 

For if each of you would get that other 

member, 

We would be on easy street 

And pay all our printing bills 

And balance our stamp account 
NO. 5 
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And have a bigger Bulletin 

And a bigger yearbook 

N’everything. 

Not to mention our sleeping better 

nights. 

Although membership was not large—dmever 
over 5,000 until 1937—most principals who 
joined the Department were enthusiastic in their 
support. At the second convention, in 1922, a 
principal approached the secretary to pay her 
dues. She remarked that she was uncertain 
whether or not they were already paid for the 
year. The secretary assured her that if it were 
found that the fee had been paid, her payment 
would be credited to the next year. But the prin- 
cipal objected. She said that the work of the 
Department was so valuable that she would be 
glad to pay a double fee for the year. 

Reporting this incident, the secretary also 
described another encounter at the same confer- 
ence. “A principal approached the secretary with 
the question as to whether the meeting in progress 
was another of those schemes to make money! He 
was told that, while money was not made, yet it 
was badly needed and that the Department was 
trying its best to give more than the actual value 
of the $2 enrollment fee. This failed to mollify 
him, however, and he indignantly declared that 
he would not pay the fee and that he didn’t need 
the Department’s cooperation. Nevertheless, he 
attended the afternoon session.” 

Fortunately, the gentleman who was suspicious 
of money-making schemes was not typical of the 
principals who came in contact with the Depart- 
ment. 


% line with the overriding need to advance the 
principalship, the Department devoted consider- 
able effort to the problems of preparation and 
salary. The magnitude of the task is easy enough 
to see in perspective. The highest scheduled salary 
for an elementary school principal in 1920-21 
was $4,750; the lowest was $1,000. Preparation 
standards were comparably low. One superintend- 
ent unknowingly stated the problem when he 
bravely pointed the way in 1924: “We must look 
forward to the time when no one will be com 
sidered for an elementary school principalship 
who is not a college graduate.” 

Two of the Department’s early committees 
came to grips with these problems. The Commit- 
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tee on Training for the Elementary School Prin- 
cipalship set itself the objective of raising the en- 
trance requirements for the elementary school 
principalship to those of a high school principal- 
ship or college professorship. This they considered 
essential if the principalship was to fulfill its 
promise as “the most potential station in the 
school system” and if salaries were to be sub- 
stantially improved. 

Another group, the Committee on Salaries, 
made adoption of the single salary schedule its 
primary mission. “The idea that rank is somehow 
associated with the grade of the school is false 
and distasteful. The Department of Elementary 
School Principals wants to see the principal of 
each school rated as the equal of the principal 
of every other school.” 

The battle for single salary schedules con- 
tinued over the years with only limited success. It 
remains today one of the Department’s largely 
unrequited crusades. But the campaign for im- 
proved preparation fared better. At least a share 
of the credit for the gains that have been made 
in this area belongs to the Department. 


ONFERENCES and publications—in the 20’s 
as now—were the Department’s major activi- 
ties. Into them went the bulk of the association’s 
resources; they were the chief means through 
which individual principals could participate in 
the organization and benefit from it. 
Conferences were held twice a year, at the 
time of the NEA summer convention and again in 
mid-winter in conjunction with the NEA Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. As a rule, these DESP 
meetings were speech-making—or speech-listening 
—affairs. Rarely were there discussion groups or 
periods for questions from the floor. This was 
typical of most professional organizations at the 
time. Frequently, elementary school principals 
were the featured speakers, but there were also 
names like William S. Gray and James E. Russell. 
The subject matter at these programs was on a 
high professional level, but not by chance. Several 
years later, one of the officers reported that it had 
been seriously proposed that one of the first gen- 
eral meetings deal with the “best ways to get the 
lines of children in and out of the school building.” 
While the conferences brought members to- 
gether and provided opportunities to talk and be 
talked to, they did not reach the majority of the 
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membership. The publications were the one me- 
dium which gave every member continuing con- 
tact with his professional association. 

Originally, there were four publications a year 
—three issues of the Bulletin and a yearbook. Like 
the conferences, these publications were heavily 
oriented to the status and role of the elementary 
school principal. “Make the Principalship Re- 
spectable,” “Proper Attitude Toward the Prin- 
cipalship,” and “Reforming the Principalship” 
were typical of the articles. Salaries, preparation, 
clerical assistance, scheduling, relations with su- 
pervisors—these were topics of no small concern. 
There were articles also reflecting current trends 
in education: the platoon school, the merits of 
science education in the elementary school, 
character education, and use of the project 
method. 

These early publications were notably suc- 
cessful. Coming as they did at a time when 
literature for and about elementary principals 
was infrequent and sketchy, the DESP’s yearbooks 
and bulletins helped fill a vacuum. Indeed, all 
of the Department’s activities won praise. On the 
tenth anniversary in 1931, William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education, wrote: 
“American elementary school principals have 
formed a strong, compact organization for re- 
search in their own problems which has accom- 
plished one of the most significant educational 


‘ transformations of the decade.” 


UCH praise was both encouraging and satisfy- 

ing. But it was becoming increasingly apparent 
that the Department could not operate indefinitely 
as it had been doing. The early years had not 
been easy logistically. With no permanent head- 
quarters and no paid staff, many officers had given 
dearly of their time. The first two bulletins had 
been published in Port Arthur, Texas, the presi- 
dent’s home; the next two, in Duluth, Minnesota. 
Although the NEA had eased the situation by 
providing a staff member to coordinate Depart- 
ment activities, the officers decided that the time 
had come to establish their own headquarters 
office at the NEA. 

The first full-time secretary came to Washing- 
ton in July 1931. The Department was still in 
financial straits with almost no income except 
from dues. The depression did not make things 
any simpler. Many principals lost their positions 
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and among those who were still working, many 
felt they could not afford the annual $3 dues. 
Membership declined from a high of 4,829 in 
1931 to a low of 3,737 in 1935. That the loss 
was not greater is a credit to the profession. One 
member wrote: “I’ve lost my position and have 
not been able to locate another, but here’s my 
three dollars.” 

Despite the depression, the Department ex- 
panded its program. In 1932, the Bulletin of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals be- 
came The National Elementary Principal. A 
fourth issue was added to the series—and a fifth 
in 1935—and the format was modernized. There 
were changes also in subject matter. Community 
relations, speech education, and personality ad- 
justment took the place of character education 
and “Making the Principalship Respectable.” 
There was a discussion, too, of “How To Interest 
and Encourage the Formal Teacher in the More 
Progressive Practices.” In 1938, the yearbook 
dealt with reading in the elementary school. It 
was the first time a DESP yearbook had treated 
a specific area of the curriculum. 

The 1930’s brought other innovations. In 1934, 
the Executive Committee established life mem- 
bership, and the first year it was available 62 


principals became life members. Then in 1937, 
the Department held its first annual two-week 
summer workshop 
tinued every year since with one or two excep- 


a practice which has con- 


tions. 

Towards the end of the Department’s second 
decade, there was some apprehension that the ele- 
mentary school principal might be a vanishing 
breed. The DESP magazine cited an article in 
The Atlantic Monthly which noted the falling 
birth rate and predicted that by 1960 merchants 
would “change their trade from roller skates to 
ear trumpets and there [would] be land booms 
in Florida and the warmer climates.” Florida real 
estate and ear trumpets may be selling well, but 
the principal has not become extinct. That is one 
problem the Department has not had to confront. 

But if the second world war revived the birth 
rate and insured preservation of the breed, it also 
brought the Department other difficulties. Mem- 
bership once again fell off—but not as drastically 
as in the depression; it was not always easy to 
get paper for the publications and in 1943, war- 
time transportation problems forced cancellation 
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of the DESP conferences. In an effort to con- 
tribute to the task of winning the war, the De- 
partment offered life memberships for purchase 
of a $50 War Bond in the Department’s name. 
The magazine began to carry articles on the 
school’s contribution to national defense, on how 
to plant victory gardens, and procedures to fol- 
low in case of air raids. Along with every other 
organization in the country, the Department tried 
to do its share. 


FTER nearly 15 years of national crisis, the 

Department was ready in the late 40’s and 
early 50’s to strengthen its program once again. 
Dues were raised in 1948 to $5 where they re- 
mained until 1960. The magazine was drastically 
revamped in 1952—the page size was enlarged 
and for the first time, advertising was accepted. 
Perhaps most significant was the decision to hold 
annual meetings independent of any other group 
Since 1921, the DESP’s annual conferences had 
been held in conjunction with the NEA. While 
they had been successful and drawn satisfactory 
crowds, these meetings had not provided sufficient 
time for elementary school principals to discuss 
their own problems and exchange ideas. In 1953 
and 1954, the Department held its annual meet- 
ing in mid-winter in conjunction with the AASA. 
Then in 1955, the first independent winter meeting 
was held in Chicago. Attendance was surprisingly 
large—better than 2,000—and through the sale of 
exhibit space, the Department was able to manage 
the cost of sponsoring a full-fledged professional 
meeting of its own. 

With the broadening of its sources of income, 
the Department has been able to expand its activ- 
ities materially: staff has been increased, publica- 
tions and conferences are more ambitious, special 
projects are more numerous. 

Today, a membership of close to 20,000, a full- 
time staff of 15, and an annual income and outgo 
of over $250,000 are indicators of the achieve- 
ments four decades have produced. But actually, 
these are only symbols of a more fundamental, 
more important accomplishment. Organized at a 
time when the elementary principalship was a 
characteristically ill-defined and somewhat less 
than influential station in the eductional scheme, 
the Department now stands as the collective ex- 
pression of a vital and powerful segment of the 
profession. 
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Enough 
them to the office 


pals and urge each city to send a representative to the Des Moines meeting. 
copies of this material are at hand to supply all who write for 
of the president. 


THE PLAN FOR NEXT YEAR. 

The Association has set a membership mark of 2000 members before the close 
of its first year. It plans to issue to all members copies of such studies as _ the 
Baltimore principals worked out and published Feb. 9. “What of the Child Who Does 
Not Fir the System?” This is an eight page pumphlet full of richest material and 
interesting statistics on Subnormal Children. Members of the Association should 
have it but it would be too expensive to have it reprinted for the present small mem- 
bership 

“The Office of the Principal in The New York Public S ~ another con- 
tribution which has been sent to this Association. This ; s by the New 
York Principals Association and may be obtained for 50c a en given to the 
National Association for reprinting but present members | not permit 
us to do so now. 

WE NEED F — IN OURSELVES 

Out of the thirty thousand elementary school principals I Inited States there 
will come great contributions to education. Let us l » and g members to be- 
lieve. Let us have faith in our n ability t 

It would be unwise at this time to pay a large 
this bulletin but when we ! t > program all wi 
copies of the speeches. Mr. Agn w promises us a BIG 

MR. BURRIS’ LETTER 

Dean Burris of Cincinnati is interested 
cipals of his city. Send for more copi 

One of the most helpful things } 
first bulletin t eir friends and urze 
to ALL essential points of the poli 

Send new names with the membershi to M av W forward Charts 
Member cards to all who join this year , I ibers ar $2.00 if 
they are not members of the N. E. t 1. E 
A. and all members of this Assox 
eation Association 

This first bu n was writ 
organization, but future bulletins 
Secretary, Mr. J. Bracken, Duluth, 

Altogether! Boost! 

A fitting close to this bulletin 
poem, “The Teacher’s Prayer.” It was 
school and is complimentary to our membership 

“No other gifts, dear God, I ask, 
3ut only sense 
-low best tl 


o contrit 


Thou 


Mr. Jos. E. Morgan, 

Managing Editor, 

Journal of the Natior 

Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. Morgan: 
The National Asso 


closed progran 


at of Elke 
pic of the one-half d 


hoo! Princi; 


actor 
Patterson 
School Prin 
Seattl 
The morning devartmental n ! 
Constructive Supervision.” The meeting 
Seattle, Washington; Mi s Florence Holt 
York, and others 
The ofternoon departmental session w 
Miss Georgia Alexander, Indianapolis, ind., 
mentary Schools,” and a business meeting 
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Rand M°Nally 


announces publication of 


THE BORCHERT-McGUIGAN GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


Created to make geography a fascinating, meaningful study 
of our lives, our times, and our land. 


This series emphasizes the geographic concepts 
and skills important for today’s students. 


THESE GEOGRAPHIES TEACH 
STUDENTS TO UNDERSTAND 


5 


e What they see. How does the world look? How 
much can you tell about the geography of a place 
ust by looking at it? You can tell a great deal if 
you know what to look for. One function of the 
Borchert-McGuigan series is to teach children 
to understand what they see. By observing and 
nterpreting landscape they develop a skill they 
will need in order to develop an understanding 

world in which they live. TI new series makes your teaching 
er and appropriate for our times 
The world’s pattern of urbanization. This is an under- ecause it contains: 
standing of major significance to United States 

A meaningful approach to geography 

A striking, effective design format 

Completely new maps 

The international problem of adequate moisture and water. New picture-review sections called 

Seeing the Big Picture” 

New Picture-maps 

A field study approach — more exciting 

n its presentation 
In these texts the geographically critical prob- ° More basic geography 

of the world’s great need for water: for 
power, transportation, industry, urban living, and To help you, the series 


many other uses is stressed. has been 


students because our country is now 90 irban, 


10 rural 


Here are new maps which show the effective 
amount of moisture available, not merely, the 


misleading total amount of rainfall-in-inches. 


e Pre-tested by practicing teachers 

e Tested for readability 

e Written by a geographer and an elementary 
classroom teacher 


Our freedom and our heritage as aspects of the geography 
of our land. Here are major themes which animate 
the study of geography, give it historical perspec- 
tive, and lead to a “larger” perspective still: 
“What makes our country strong and great?” 

j To help you, there are 

e Ateacher’s edition for each text 

e A correlated map and globe program 

e Filmstrips 

e Handbook of Map and Globe Usage 


For a descriptive brief on the Borchert-McGuigan Series, write: 
EDUCATION DIVISION 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
P. ©. BOX 7600 * CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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Kuow This Seal of Z 


It means your best buy every time 
In Kindergarten & Primary School Play Equipment! 


These qualities are designed and built into every Community Playthings 
produced article: 


CRAFT-BUILT: Made with integrity by our own craftsmen in our own Community Playthings shops 


SOLID MAPLE: Maple is known for its beauty and durability Only the very best materials in 


lumber, hardware and finishes are used to give Community Playthings that long lasting usability. 


PLAY-TESTED: Community Playthings are in constant use in churches and schools throughout the 


country All our items are thoroughly tested in our own schools and by cooperating groups before they 
are offered for sale. 


GUARANTEED: Aji items in our catalog are guaranteed 


found to be defective in materials or workmanship during the fist year of use, or refund your money 


. FREE 


We will replace or repair anything 


“Criteria for Selecting Play Equipment Write rare 
for Early Childhood” and the 1961 Catalog Community Playthings gitton, N.Y. 











Help a young lady 
grow up gracefully 


Eneourage her to know and understand 
with “THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION” by Halt Disney Productions 
10 minute, 16 mm., animated, sound and color film 
PLUS, these newly revised teaching aids FREE from the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins 


BOOKLETS TEACHING GUIDE PHYSIOLOGY CHART 
PRODUCT DEMONSTRATION KIT (for teachers of Mth. 5th, and 6th grade girls 
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of Elementary School 
Administration 


JAMES A. BENNETT 


ISS Marberry’s class was having an art activ 


ity. The children were making covers for 


their science booklets. Considerable time had 


been spent in planning this lesson, and the readi 
ness stage had been reached. The tops ol tne 
had been cleared and the necessary 
distributed by the room helpers 
Miss Marberry was proud of her cla 
ind wished that the supervisor were pr 
Something 
told her that they going to have 
Perhaps they would ha 


were b 


observe ibout the class 


experience 
good enough for the 
office 

Che classroom door opened. A monitor 
and handed an announcement to Miss Marberry 
It read: “All sixth-grade classes are to assemble 
Brown from 


auditorium at 10:00 a.m. Mr 


in the 
the Forestry Service will give a demons 
fire prevention.” 

Miss Marberry glanced at the clock. It 
9:55 a.m. The art lesson must wait, for 
only five minutes to move her class t 
torium. “I wish,” she mumbled under her breath 
“that I could exchange places with that principal 
for just one day. I'd show him what it’s like to 
have these announcements running through your 
classroom at all hours. Now our art lesson is 
ruined. There will be confusion when we return 
to our room. | could teach if the principal would 
forget his announcements.” 

The day had been a trying one for the princi- 
pal. There had been many details to handle. Two 
new pupils had to be enrolled, there had been an 


accident on the playground, several teachers had 


Jumes ne is Principal. Grant lton 


Californi 


FEBRUARY 1961 


d conferences before school began, and 

ute had arrived late. The day had hardly 

but the principal felt it should be ending 

midst of his troubled and busy day, he had 

n to notify the sixth grade of their assem 
speaker arrived. He wished he could 
better organize his school 


tt 


er how able his administration, the 
school principal often finds himself 
d with a seemingly overwhelming burden 
ministrative duties and responsibilities. Not 
he engulfed by a deluge of demands upon 
but he is seldom provided the staff as 
which he needs to carry the rapidly grow 
en of elementary administration 
[he administrator of the elementary school 
must find ways to organize and delegate much of 
the multiplicity of administrative and supervisory 
As the leader of the entire educational 
must devise ways of organizing, plan 
ning, deciding, communicating, and coordinating 
And before he can organize his efforts effectively 
he must determine exactly what his administrative 
responsibilities are and precisely what administra- 
tive devices he can and should use to provide key 
information regarding the functioning of the entire 
prow 
lo free himself from the enslavement of the 
multiplicity of details, the principal must become 
the master of the ABC’s of elementary school ad- 
ministration. These are organization, delegation 
and control points 
Organization: The first step in successful ad 
ministration is organization. By virtue of his posi 
tion, the principal is head of an educational enter- 
prise. He must be able to see the entire operation, 


broken into many segments, as one single effort 





Each of these segments carries definite responsi- 
bilities, and someone must be responsible for 
carrying them to fruition. Since the principal can- 
not possibly accomplish the mission by himself, 
he has a staff to assist him. He assigns each of 
these responsibilities, as a pencil and paper proj- 
ect, to the various members of his staff. This is his 
organization—written down on paper. It may be 
elaborate or it may be simple. The more thorough 
the planning, the more efficient will be the oper- 
ation, provided all other things are equal. Unless 
the planning is minute, critical responsibilities 
may be omitted 

Delegation: Having completed the first phase 
of his work, which is organization, the principal 
is ready to pass on to the second of the ABC’s 
of administration. This is delegation. Organiza- 
tion is only the skeleton of an enterprise; flesh 
and blood are added when definite persons are 
assigned, by personal contact, to carry out the 


specific duties set forth in the plan of operation. 
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Having had life breathed into it by the dele- 
gation of duties, the organization can begin to 
function. The wise principal will endeavor to as- 
sign tasks which are compatible with the individ- 
ual’s interests and abilities. 

Control points: The administrator has com- 
pleted two of his very important tasks—organiza- 
tion and delegation of responsibilities. His school 
may begin to function. But since he is, in the 
last analysis, solely responsible for its success or 
failure, he must have some means of keeping 
abreast of all the different operations. That is, 
he must have personal knowledge of the efficiency 
of his administration. At this point, he injects the 
third and last of the ABC’s of administration. This 
is the employment of control points. 

If we think of the administration of a school 
being placed on a continuing scale, we can readily 
see that there are definite points on the scale 
where the principal needs factual knowledge of 
the operation. At these critical points, he sets up 


administrative devices which we call control 


points. For example, his signature on a report 
may serve as his control. This gives him an op- 
portunity to examine the report. A calendar from 
which he prepares a weekly bulletin may serve as 
his control point for administrative announce- 
ments. The calendar supplies him the necessary 
knowledge for his instruments of communication. 
The agenda, selected cooperatively, may act as 
the control point for the direction of faculty dis- 
cussions. 

Control points, as administrative devices, pro- 
vide a routine procedure for gathering important 
knowledge at the working level of operations. 
They should be flexible and never serve as a sub- 
stitute for leadership. Their purpose is to furnish 
a basis for the upgrading of administration. The 
key information, made available by this adminis- 
trative instrument, supplies the administrator a 
steady flow of knowledge. Without it, administra- 


tion may be based on hurried, unplanned action. 


Organization, delegation, and control points 
are a direct responsibility of the administrator. 
Their formulation, as much as is possible, should 
be shared jointly between the principal and his 
staff. By discreet employment of the ABC’s of 
elementary school administration, the principal 
will be more able to relieve himself of many of 
the insidious details, providing more time for the 
leadership of his school. 
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How times 


have changed 


since flexibility in a course was a luxury a 
teacher could only dream about! 


Today, English teachers can choose just where they 
want to place initial emphasis when they use texts 
from the 


1961 ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
Wolfe et al Grades 2-8 


Unique three-part organization in Grades 4-8 lends itself well to a “teacher’s choice” program. 
Part One: Experiences in speaking, listening, and writing 
Part Two: Good Usage 
Part Three: Grammar 


Write for complete information: 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. N 24, Syracuse 2. New York 














New challenge for able junior high students ... 


MODERN MATHEMATICS 


for Junior High School 


BOOK 1 and BOOK 2 


A new program including the best of the new approaches 
presented in an organized learning framework emphasizing 
e basic structure of mathematics 
¢ learning by discovery 


¢ precise mathematical vocabulary 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS provide complete guidance 


MYRON F. ROSSKOPF 
ROBERT L. MORTON f SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


JOSEPH R. HOOTEN 
Morristown, New Jersey 


HARRY SITOMER 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta 
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The World War 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


F you look in the staff list of the United Nations, 
you will find that | am Managing Director of 
the United Nations Special Fund. This sounds 
like some sort of a business appointment and, in 
a way, I suppose, | am in business—the business 
of helping get better living standards for two- 
thirds of the world’s people. But sometimes, | 
think of it as another sort of appointment. It is 
not so much like running a business as taking 
part in a war—the global war against poverty, 
This is one of the 
principal activities of the United Nations. 

One of the difficulties we come up against in 


disease, illiteracy, and hunger 


carrying on this struggle is that so few people 
outside those actually engaged in it know what 
it is all about. We ourselves cannot “tell the 
world” and, indeed, one of our major problems 
is that most people who are comparatively well 
off would rather listen to less disturbing, more 
pleasant things than to the needs of two-thirds 
of the world’s people for more dignified and de- 
cent living conditions 

The fact is that we are face to face with the 
most far-reaching and pervasive revolution in the 
history of mankind—the revolt, active and some- 
times explosive, of a large majority of the world’s 
people who are determined to accept no longer 
their frightful poverty and the evils it brings. 
This mighty social revolution has caught on firmly 
in no less than 100 countries and territories asso- 
ciated with the United Nations, areas which, by 


Paul G. Hoffman is Managing Director, United Na- 
tions Special Fund, New York. Mr. Hoffman will address 
the Department's 1961 Annual Meeting in Atlantic City 
on March 19, 1961 


any standard, must be called economically under- 
developed. 

The world today, of course, is dominated by 
many dangerous tensions. One of these to be 
brought under control is the tension being built 
up between the light- and dark-skinned people. 
Another is that between the communist and non- 
communist nations. But in my opinion, the most 
dramatic area of tensions, the one most heavy 
in consequences for our lives in the immediate 
and the long-term future, is that arising between 
the rich and poor nations because of the revolu- 
tion I have mentioned 

That is why I think it is especially important 
that teachers, who exert so great an influence on 
the thinking of present and coming generations, 
must as part of their humanitarian and civic re- 
sponsibility be reasonably well informed about 
what is happening in the underdeveloped world 
and its repercussions on the advanced countries. 

To my mind, it is urgent that teachers at all 
levels acquaint their students with these realities 
of the world 
those 100 countries associated with the United 
Nations are as vital to our safety and our sur- 


The problems of the people in 


vival as almost any of the other problems of our 
daily lives. These problems also deeply involve 
the United Nations, whose efforts to stop con- 
flicts we have had good reason to admire, and 
whose efforts to prevent social and international 
strife must be considered no less important. 
The United Nations is particularly concerned 
with the one and a quarter billion people living 
in those 100 “underdeveloped” countries and ter- 
ritories associated with it. 


people in 


It is assisting these 


Africa, Latin America, the Middle 
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East, and Asia to the maximum with the re- 


sources it has available 


The Meaning of “Underdeveloped” 


In your classrooms and assembly programs, 
no doubt, you have described “underdeveloped 
countries” for your students. What do we mean 
by underdeveloped countries? Put very briefly, 
these are countries in which the vast majority 
of the population has none of the things which 
most people in the high-income countries take for 
granted. There are few schools, hardly any doc 
tors, virtually no health clinics or hospitals. Diets 
are poor, and even where the quantity of food 
stuffs is sufficient, essential vitamins and animal 


Roads as 


we know them hardly exist, and there are no other 


protein are far below desirable limits 


means of communication. There is, throughout 
the economy, an almost complete lack of trained 
technicians. Industrial production is as backward 
as that of agriculture 

And yet, by and large, most of these countries 
are not intrinisically poor. Many of them have 


huge untapped resources of minerals, hydro- 
power, virgin forest, and promising soil. The 
potentialities of their human resources are even 
greater. But output and consumption are fright- 
fully low, and the exports of such countries usu 
ally consist of a very limited number of raw ma 
terials—ores, or fruits, or some staple product 
like coffee 


luxury handicrafts. Their ability to buy the knowl 


along with, possibly, a smattering of 


edge and goods which they need from the out 
While the 


people of these countries are existing at this bare 


side is therefore at present very low 


subsistence level, they are aware of the wealth 
of intellectual, spiritual, social, and physical sat- 
isfactions that can come if they will rise and fight 
illiteracy, disease, destitution, and discrimination 


No wonder they have revolutionary expectations! 


Development for Everybody 


The plight of these hundreds of millions of 
people has long been the concern of churches 
and other humanitarian groups. The work of mis- 
sionaries and teachers has been prodigious, out- 
standing, and most commendable, but their re- 
sources have been extremely limited. Billions of 
dollars were needed and they had thousands 
Certain of the colonial powers embarked on mod- 
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est assistance programs in the 1930’s; however, it 
wasn’t until after World War II that the United 
States and other rich countries began to face the 
question of whether, in their own enlightened 
self-interest, it might not be well to give thought 
to assisting the poorer countries to speed their 
development. The real importance of such assist 
ance began to be recognized as not only good 
morally, good for the conscience of mankind, and 
important for the maintenance of peace, but also 
good business, a means to sustain and expand our 
own prosperity 

[his approach, “Development for Everybody,” 
calls for a revolution in thinking in our advanced 
countries. As the recent session of the U. N 
General Assembly has shown, we must fully 
recognize the emergence of the less developed 
countries as a significant new event, a challenge 
and a magnificent opportunity for all peoples of 
the world 

This does not mean, of course, that the idea 
of nations helping the needy countries is new 
The late 1940’s saw the start of a number of 
programs, notably in the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. The International Bank 


(IBRD) 


resources largely to reconstruction loans, began 


which had up to that time devoted its 
making development loans. The Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance of the United Na- 
tions and President Truman’s Point Four Pro 
gram were initiated 

In the 1950's, there was a general intensifica- 
tion of assistance, both through United Nations 
agencies and bilaterally. The United States em 
barked upon a huge program of bilateral tech- 
nical assistance through the International Coop 
eration Administration. Bilateral lending through 
the Export-Import Bank expanded substantially 
and the new Development Loan Fund, operated 
under the direction of the State Department, got 
under way. The British Commonwealth, France, 
the Soviet Union, and even small countries such 
is Norway and The Netherlands also established 
bilateral programs for giving technical as well as 
financial assistance. United Nations programs also 
were stepped up, particularly with creation of the 
Special Fund to assist in natural resource surveys 
and training, and by preparation: for increased 
financing through the International Development 
Association which came into being in autumn 
1960 





Speeding the Victory 


But a tragic truth haunts us. The 100 low- 
income countries associated with the United Na- 
tions are not defeating the enemy fast enough. 
We—and I mean every nation in the Family of 
Man—must engage in a far larger war against 
hunger, sickness, and poverty than we thus far 
have agreed to do. The rich are getting richer 
while the poor nations are barely holding their 
own. 

Over the past 10 years, the annual income per 
person in Europe and North America increased 
by more than $200. In the 100 “underdeveloped” 
nations and territories, the per capita income im- 
proved barely one dollar a year to reach an annual 
average income of $100 per person. That does 
not indicate that we are winning the war against 
poverty! 

Economic growth in the less developed coun- 
tries has to be speeded up. In this task, each 
country must accept a do-it-yourself job. Each 
nation must set its own goal for its economic 
growth and devise its own program for achieving 
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that goal; the main development effort and the 
overwhelming share of investment funds must 
come from within the countries themselves. But 
at the same time, we must assist each other in the 
battle to achieve a better life, particularly for the 
world’s underprivileged people. I propose this: 
That we—all of us, people of the more developed 
and the less developed countries together—fix it 
as our goal to double in the 1960's, as compared 
with the 1950's, the annual per capita rate of 
economic growth in the 100 low-income countries 
and territories containing a billion and a quarter 
of the world’s people. 

If we achieve this goal, it will mean increasing 
the per capita economic growth rate of these less 
developed countries from a net average of one 
percent a year in the 1950’s to an average of 2 
percent a year in the 1960’s. To do this, in the 
face of population increases, it will be necessary 
for these countries to sustain an annual rate of 
economic growth of 4 percent. Over the decade 
of the 1960's, this will represent a total increase 
of about 40 percent and a net per capita increase 
in income of nearly 25 percent, that is, an average 
of about $2.50 per person per year. It will mean 
increasing per capita income from the estimated 
present figure of about $100 a year to around 
$125 in the year 1970. 

In my opinion, this is a modest goal. Per capita 
income growth of this 2 percent a year is just 
about what was achieved in the United States of 
America from 1870 to 1929. It is, in my view, 
the very minimum we should seek to bring about 
as an average in the less developed countries today 
if explosive tensions building up in the world 
are to be released into constructive channels. 

What can this war against poverty mean to 
American schools? I think it offers school super- 
intendents, principals, teachers, and parents a 
grand opening to make education of today’s youth 
fully relevant to the human situation. And that, 
I take it, is what all education is about. In the 
thinking, the reading, the talking, the writing, the 
visits, the figuring, the “seeing” of today’s young- 
sters, lies the hope that waging the peace will 
continue as long as they live. That includes their 
comprehending the need for a grander strategy 
and greater vigor in the war against want and, 
indeed, their active participation in the battle 
to wipe poverty, illiteracy, and chronic ill-health 
from the face of the earth. 
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GEORGE GERBNER 


I takes 


produce 


17,000 different job classifications to 
an ordinary can of peas. Thousands 
more are needed to market the millions of cans 


/ 


that must be sold to pay the producers and make 


a profit. A small army of specialized talent must 
convince us, therefore, that one brand of ordi 
nary peas is like no other brand of ordinary peas 
Finally, we need a detachment of artists, per 
formers, and technicians to create the popular 
cultural atmosphere in which the vibrant image 
of the brand and the corporate profile of its pro 
vider may be etched in the public mind. Thi 
mass culture 

And the individual? He is the one who 
that can of peas 
Mass cul 


ture today is the cultural arm of industrial enter 


Let me make my distinction cleat 


prise. It is itself a system of mass production 
applied to cultural communications. The individ 
ual is, as he has always been, the biological unit 
of human existence. His awareness of self and 
of life is derived, as it has always been, from 
his relationships to others as interpreted by his 
culture. Today his culture is by and large mass 
produced, and it serves mass markets. Mass cul 
ture has absorbed and utilized previously existing 
forms and functions of high and folk and class 
cultures, developed new forms of its own, and 
transformed the whole into an historically new 
phenomenon 

Ihe facts of this transformation are so obvious 
that we often take them for granted. Parents used 
to wonder how they spent their time “before 
children.” Today, they are equally apt to ask, 
“What did we do before television?” Our children 
hardly believe there even was such a time 

As a nation, we now devote more time to the 


George Gerbner is Research Associate Professor, In- 
stitute of Communications Research, University of Il 
linois, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois. This article is based 
on an address he gave to the 1960 Annual Meeting of 
the Department in St. Louis, Missouri. In its June 
1960, issue, The Saturday Review of Literature published 
a condensed version of this material 
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consumption of mass-produced communications 
than to paid work, or play, or anything except 
sleep (and the “late show” is cutting into that, 


too). Television alone, only tJ 


years old as a 
mass medium, now demands one-fifth of the aver 
age per waking life. Comic books, 20 years 


old in sell 1 billion copies a year at a cost 


of 100 million dollars—four times the budget of 


ill public libraries and more than the cost of the 
entire book supply for both primary and sec 
ondary schoo Movies, developed within a life 
time, reach 50 million people who still go to 
theater ich week, the same number who stay 
home vatch them on TV each night—a 
total of 400 million a week 
But such facts and figures illuminate only one 
facet of the transformation. They do not reveal 
ibout changes in the structure, context, 
rientation of popular culture. Let us first 
examine some basic functions of popular culture 
in human life and establish our conception of in- 
dividuality. Then we shall attempt to trace some 
implications of the industrial and marketing revo- 


lution in popular culture 


Functions of Popular Culture 


Homo Sapiens become recognizable human be- 


ings through collaboration, community, and com- 
munication. The last, communication, is the most 
uniquely human element in the pattern. It is 
unique especially in its symbolic representation 
and re-creation of the human condition. This 
symbolic representation and re-creation—whether 
we call it news, information, or entertainment— 
is what I consider the heart of popular culture 
This is the shared communicative context of mes- 
sages and images through which society reveals 
to each of its members the varieties, limitations, 
and potentials of the human condition. 

[he basic social function of popular culture is, 
therefore, to make available to all members of 
the species the broadest range of meanings of 
their own humanity that society makes possible, 
and, in turn, to help them build such societies as 





new conceptions of the human potential might re- 
quire. Popular culture can fulfill these functions 
to the extent that it makes available representa- 
tions and points of view which enable men to 
judge a real world and to change reality in the 
light of reason, necessity, and human values. To 
that extent, popular culture also forms the basis 
for self-government. 

Man’s experiments with self-government are 
predicated on an historically new conception of 
popular culture. This new conception assumes that 
men have such consciousness of existence as they 
themselves provide for in communications; that 
reason confronts realities on terms culture makes 
available; that societies can be self-directing only 
to the extent, and in ways, their popular cultures 
permit them to be so 

Much has happened since some of these as- 
sumptions found expression in the First Amend- 
ment. Popular culture has come to be mass-pro- 
duced and harnessed to the service of a market- 
ing system. The Founding Fathers made life, 
liberty, and property subject to law but tried to 
protect freedom of speech and press from the 
main threat they knew—government. They did 
not foresee the revolutionary cultural development 
of our time: the transformation of public com- 
munication into mass-produced commodities pro- 
tected from the laws of the republic but sub- 
jected to the laws of property and of markets. 

Today, the means through which society com- 
municates to its members are big, few, and costly. 
They are owned, controlled, and supported by 
industrial mass communication. 
These enterprises, and the industries which sup- 
port them, bear central responsibility for decisions 


enterprises of 


affecting popular culture. It falls to them to safe- 
guard the freedom to reflect on the requirements 
and dreams of a real world. But there are neither 
Constitutional guarantees nor alternative forms of 
support to protect the mass media in carrying out 
these responsibilities and in safeguarding these 
freedoms. In the absence of positive guarantees 
of public support, the media must depend for 
survival on the formula equating value with cus- 
tomers, necessity with popularity, and freedom 
with the marketplace; they must respond, above 
all, to the needs of private investment and to the 
realities and requirements of the corporate world. 

The media have a direct investment in creating 
and satisfying—or at least appearing to satisfy— 
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immediate personal desires. The strategy of pri- 
vate enterprise mass production is geared to care- 
ful assessment, cultivation, and exploitation of 
marketable desires 
specialists probes public fancy; reconnaissance 


A detachment of intelligence 


brings in the sales charts, cost per-thousand fig- 
ures, consumption statistics; corporate headquar- 
ters issues a series of battle orders; an army of 
popularity engineers prepares compelling messages 
designed to make the public want what it will get. 
Then vivid images of life roll out of the “dream 
factories,” produced to exacting specifications to 
sell the public what it wants. These are the images 
and messages through which millions see and 
judge and live and dream in the broader human 
context. And the conditions of sale are implicit in 
the content and quality of the dream. 

What are these implications? How do these 
conditions of sale affect the individual’s image of 
himself? Let us now develop our conception of the 
meanings of individuality and then discuss some 
approaches to the assessment of mass-produced 
culture. 


The Meanings of Individuality 


Individual means indivisible, a single separate 
person. Individuality is the sum total of character- 
istics that set one individual apart from all others 

What leads to differentiation and uniqueness 
of individual existence? One factor is the range 
of responses required by the environment. Life 
probably began in the depth of the oceans where 
food can float to the simplest organism with little 
effort or sensation on its part. A higher form of 
differentiation is required when the organism can 
float against the current, as well as with it, in 
But with the highest forms of 
life, we get a tremendously more complicated 


search of food 


pattern because of the operation of another fac- 
tor: social life. Specialization in the performance 
of socially necessary tasks leads to further differ- 
entiation and uniqueness. When 17,000 different 
job classifications go into the canning of peas, 
we have an intricate social network both relating 
and differentiating ways of making a living which 
is the material basis of individualized existence. 

But existence is not yet consciousness of exist- 
ence. Between human existence and our con- 
existence stands the symbolic 
representation and imaginative re-creation of ex- 
istence we call culture. 


sciousness. of 
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Culture is itself an historical process and prod 
uct. It reflects the general productive structure of 
society, the role and position of communication 
institutions, the dominant points of view their role 
and position imparts to these institutions, and 
certain overriding myths, themes, and images 

Man was first defined in the image of his tribe 
His first glimpse of individual identity in Western 
culture was the figure of the Greek hero in con- 
scious separation from the tribe. The separation led 
to conflict, conflict to tragedy. Not until greater 
personal control over the means of livelihood 
made a larger measure of individualized existence 
possible did we regain a clear vision of individual 
identity. This came when the accumulation of 
small private property made independence, self- 
reliance, and even equality at least conceivable 
But the awareness was rooted, as it had to be, in 
a denial of cultural forms out of tune with new 
social realities. Begin by doubting everything, 
said Descartes arguing against medieval philos 
ophy and ecclesiastical authority. Get rid of your 
assumptions and preconceptions. This will force 
you to acknowledge only one thing: that you 
doubt. Good. You have just affirmed your exist 
ence as an individual. “I think, therefore | am.” 

This proof of separate existence hardly forti 
fied the individual, now cast adrift from the moor- 
ings of the old certainties and social patterns, 


for what was to follow. The industrial system 


gave private control over the means of livelihood 


and over the dominant interpretations of the 


meaning of life—again to a few. Today less than 
two-tenths of | percent of all American corpo- 
rations employ half the people who produce all 
the nation’s wealth. An even smaller percentage 
employ or subsidize most of those who create 
the bulk of cultural output consumed by almost 
all the people. Food for our thoughts and even 
for our doubts—as indeed for our stomachs 


has become a mass-produced commodity 


Mass Culture and the Individual 


Now we come back to the question posed 
earlier: What are the implications of mass-pro- 
duced culture for the individual and for his aware- 


ness of individuality? 


Lerner, Daniel. “Comfort and Fun: Morality in a 
Nice Society.” The American Scholar 27:153-165; spring 
1958 
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Mass culture is mass production of popular 
culture commodities and their rapid or instanta- 
neous distribution to widely dispersed, hetero- 
geneous audiences. Inherent in the centralization, 
speed, and scope of mass culture are some basic 
transformations affecting our view of time, space, 
life, and the social process. 

lime has been compressed, chopped up into 
fragments, and telescoped into the present. Yes- 
terday’s “news” lines our garbage cans before 
we have had an opportunity to place it (the news) 
into perspective. History must be written before 
it’s made. Montaigne could say four centuries ago 
that “the only good histories are written by those 
who had command in the events they describe.” 
But today command over the description of events 
gives a large measure of command over the events 
themselves. We compete for the right to repre- 
sent the “spirit of our age” while we still live it; 
the prize for the dominant description is influ- 
ence in the age which we are purporting to rep- 
resent 

Not only has our image of the world been 
telescoped into the present, but the process of 
description and image-making has also been short- 
circuited. Here we are dealing not only with time 
but also with space and the social process. In- 
stead of the slow filtering down process, we have 
the almost simultaneous introduction of ideas and 
products at all levels of society. The distant and 
strange becomes familiar and the “new,” com- 
monplace; space becomes as flexible and com- 
pact as time, and the flow of influence appears 
lateral because everybody can be exposed to the 
same sources 

Making experience public via the mass media 
also becomes a way of establishing one’s identity 
in one’s own group and time. Through the mech- 
anism provided by mass culture, the individual 
can legitimize his own identity by sharing it with 
others in the form of a consumer item. 

In the new contexts of time, space, and mass- 
produced representations of the social process, 
the individual’s symbolic environment is unques- 
tionably enriched. This makes possible a broader 
range of individual responses than was common 
in earlier cultures. “The mass media opened up 
to mankind the infinite vicarious universe,” writes 
Daniel Lerner.! Experience in this universe pre- 
pares the individual to function in a mobile so- 
ciety, to develop the modern urban industrial 
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style of life distinctive for its capacity to re- 
arrange the self-system on short notice. Lerner 


calls this “empathy” or “psychic mobility.” In 
their studies of a society in transition, Lerner 
and his associates found the traditional person 
ality with low or no exposure to mass culture 
often incapable of conceiving of being anyone 
else or living anywhere outside of his village or 
having opinions on matters outside his ken. Ex- 
perience mediated through mass culture, he sug- 
“simplifies (what we ‘see’) 


gests, perception 


while greatly complicating response (what we 


‘do’). In this way, the media have helped to 


shape the modern, highly responsive self-system.” 


A “Silver-Lined” Cloud? 


So far I have dealt with some implications of 
the existence of modern mass culture about which 
there is relatively littlhe controversy among critics, 
scholars, and researchers. But what I call the 
“silver lining” school of thought? among students 
of popular culture goes beyond these observa- 
tions. It goes on to chastise “disappointed in- 
tellectuals” for lamenting the failure of cultural 
millennium to follow material abundance; it calls 
attention to the achievements of our consumer- 
oriented society of “comfort and fun,” including 
achievement of the new human right—*the right 
to be constantly entertained.” It considers lives 
and tastes to be improved as well as enriched 
by mass culture. And it claims that whatever 1s 
wrong with mass culture is just the price we pay 
for all that is right—we must take it or leave 
it as a whole 

Those who have their eyes fixed on the cloud 
rather than the silver lining present a very dif- 
ferent diagnosis. They assert that by obscuring 
and distorting the structure of social relations, 
mass culture isolates man from society and robs 
him of his sense of productive usefulness to others. 

The transformation of publics into audiences 
and mass markets for popular culture relegates 


See e.g. Edward Shils, “Daydreams and Nightmares 
Reflections on the Criticism of Mass Culture.” The 
Sewanee Review, vol. 65, 1959; White, David Manning, 
“Mass Culture in America: Another Point of View.” 
Mass Culture, op. cit.; Rabassiere, Henry. “In Defense of 
Television,” Mass Culture, op. cit.; Lerner, David, ibid 

Mills, C. Wright, The Power Elite. N. Y.: Oxford 
University Press. 1956. p. 318. Selections by Lowenthal, 
Leo; Adorno, T. W.; and others. Mass Culture, op. cit 


the citizen to the role of consumer, charge the 
critics. The consumer may accept or reject what 
is offered, but he can only come to terms and 
never to grips with the structure of his society 
“Men in masses are gripped by personal troubles,” 
writes C. Wright Mills, “but they are not aware 
of their true meaning and source.”* The con- 
sumer of that can of peas finds it easier to de- 
velop brand loyalties and attachments to corporate 
images than to feel any sense of kinship to the 
nameless and faceless thousands who in fact make 
his living possible 

Educators especially wonder about the conse- 
quences inherent in the commercial compulsion 
to present life in salable packages. They observe 
that in a market geared to immediate self-gratifi- 
cation, other rewards and appeals cannot success- 
fully compete. They are concerned about subject- 
ing young people to a dramatically accelerated 
impact of the adult environment as the target 
audience of consumers presumably wish to see 
it. There is fear of distortion and moral confu- 
sion in the image of the human condition that 
might emerge. And there is suspicion that the 
appeal to juvenile fantasy, role experimentation, 
curiosity, and even anxiety and revolt may be 
based more on the private necessity for develop- 
ing habits of consumer acceptance than on the 
public requirements of developing critical judg- 
ment and of defining essentials and satisfaction 
of a creative, useful life in a changing society 

Not least among the paradoxes confronting 


“people of abundance” having “comfort and fun” 


in the “affluent society” is the shadow of want 
The soothing voice titillates lethargic consumers 
while muted government reports speak of as 
many as one out of every five American families 
living in stubborn pockets of permanent poverty. 
And before the 


within half a day’s jet-range of the voice a spider- 


message is over, somewhere 
bellied child whimpers and lies still forever. The 
image of the human condition reflected in the 
selective mirror of mass culture defies full moral 
comprehension; it can be grasped only in terms 
of the privileges of the marketplace, of purely 
private rewards of the moment, dangerously di- 
vorced from the world of crying needs with which 
the present market structure cannot effectively 
connect. 

The charge of the critics is, in brief, that for 
all its attractions and private satisfactions, our 
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mass culture does not link the individual to that 
real world of existence in which he can become 
an autonomous person, in which he can base his 
direction on an awareness of the existing struc 
ture of his relations to others, in which he can 
find the representations and points of view nec 
essary to judge and change reality in the light 
of human values 


The Search for Identity 


And so the issue is joined. But just as every 
silver lining: has a cloud, perhaps the two sides 
are not entirely irreconcilable. Is it not possible 
to enrich the range of individual responses and 
even extend awareness of the self while at the 
same time limiting the bases of individual self 
direction? 

Allen Wheelis in his stimulating book on The 
Quest for Identity+ suggests that such indeed 
might be the fate of the individual in a mass 
culture. He finds that the range and variety of 
experience has been extended but that it 1s les 
stable and less integrated than before. Modern 
man has become more sensitive to hidden moti 
vations in himself and in others; he has to know 
hic Ow! 


which way every wind blows because 


compass and rudder—his own coherent sen 
seclf—is deficient. A war in Korea 
Broadway, a new philosophy in France 
are experienced more quickly and wid 
called 


ever before. The elements we ar 


integrate are more numerous, less homog 


But what common assumptions do they provide 


man, and the world? 
writes Wheelis, “de 


awareness that one’s endeavors 


about life 

4 coherent sense of self 
pends upon the 
make sense, that they are meaningful in the con 
text in which life is lived. It depends upon stable 
values, and upon the conviction that one’s ac 
tions and values are harmoniously related. It is 
a sense of wholeness, of integration, of knowing 
what is right and what is wrong and of being 
able to choos The change in the experienced 


quality of life in the mass-produced culture of 


Wheelis, Allen. The One st for ldentity. N.Y WwW.wWw 
Norton. 1958 

Gerbner, George. “The Social Role of the Confession 
Magazine.” Social Problems 6: 29-40. 1958 

*Goodman, Paul. “Youth in the Organized Society.” 
Commentary. February 1960 
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the last fifty years makes such an identity harder 
to achieve and harder to maintain 

Social research in communications and popu 
lar culture has amply demonstrated that long 


run consequences, remote satisfactions, public 
rewards, or generalized social benefits of what 
ever survival value make cash registers jingle 
only if they can be shown to relieve a felt indi 
vidual want, fear, or anxiety. We are unable to 
mobilize much cultural support for aims which 
do not yield an immediate payoff for somebody 


producing some commodity for some market 


Public agencies are effectively excluded from the 
mass-cultural field. This leaves the field clear 


for the  privately-controlled consumer-oriented 


media to play the roguish, indulgent uncle. Al 
ready the pre-school child senses, and through 
parental restrictions and teacher admonitions will 
surely learn, that of all the major socializing 
agencies he encounters, only the mass media are 
unreservedly and untiringly on “his side.” 

3eing on the side of the individual who ts 
suspicious, and aware of many 


mobile, searching, 


paradoxes but rarely of the social roots 


ire of his existence—this has become 
isingly scientific art. In a recent study 
ynfession magazine, we found a well 

veloped editorial formula designed for work 
ing class women with presumably middle-class 
pocketbooks and “behavior problems.” The ap 
peal of the confession pivots on the sympatheti 
heroine’s human frailties in an inhospitable world 
she cannot—is not permitted to—fully under 


stand. The inevitable “crime” becomes irrelevant 
act of protest. She must “sin, suffer, and 
without actively grappling with the social 
meanings of her troubles. It as if consuming 
our problems would be good business, but chang 
ing circumstances that give rise to our problems 
dangerous business. Author Paul Goodman tells 
igazine editor who said, “If you mean to 
that our magazine tries to have 
artic] on important Issues and treat them in 
such a way that nothing can come of it—who 
can deny it?’ 

The dominant market-orientation of mass cul 
ture limits its major functions to cashing in on 
the status quo and merchandising such gratifi 
cations as can be profitably cultivated under the 
circumstances. With all his psychic mobility and 
self-awareness, the American 


extended young 





today is in desperate search of identity because 
the satisfactions he is compelled to cultivate make 
him an increasingly private animal. Careful stud- 
ies of student attitudes? show that their goals 
in life are couched almost entirely in terms of 
self-reference such as personal amusement, con- 
sumption, and diversion. Even among college 
freshmen, only 3 percent chose usefulness to 
others or to one’s community an achievement 
to be “most proud of.” “We find other evidence,” 
wrote Gillespie and Allport, “that the American 
student, by and large, manages to separate him- 
self from the political and social context of his 
existence. The term privatism has been used to 
label this particular state of mind.” 

The complexity of the structure of our rela- 
tionships to others places on popular culture 
increasing demands to illustrate, illuminate, ex- 
plain, and dramatize the meaning of being a 


See e.g. Jacob, P. E 
N.Y.: Harper & Bros. 1957 

“Gillespie, James M., and Allport, Gordon W. Youth's 
Outlook on the Future: A Cross-National Study (Double- 
day Papers in Psychology). N.Y.: Doubleday & Co. 1955. 


Changing Values in College 


man in a collective society. Whether we call it 
information, entertainment, or even escape, | 
think it is basically this quest which explains 
the alacrity with which we embrace every basic 
innovation in popular culture. But the “priva- 
tized” individual finds his hidden thirsts increased 
rather than quenched. 

Overprivileged as a consumer and undernour- 
ished as a citizen, the purely private individual is 
a perpetual Walter Mitty. His daydreams of iden- 
tity represent flight from insight into the broader 
context of his existence. 
addicts of the schizophrenic images of Superman. 
Mass-produced sadism and irrational violence are 
his staple diet. These afford private gratification 
in their cheapest and thus most profitable form; 
they can thrill him while he “tells off the world” 
without having to enter into any consequential 
relations with it. The purely private individual 
cannot think in Descartes’ sense of critical re- 


From his ranks come 


flection; he can only salivate to clues which 
bring out his “internal stirrings”; he can “reson- 
ate” but not reason. There, by the grace of mass 
culture, goes a challenge to all of us. 
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North Dakota Issues Handbook, 
Raises Certification Standards 


In recent months, the North Dakota Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, working 
cooperatively with the North Dakota Department 
of Public Instruction, has chalked up two major 
accomplishments. A handbook for elementary 
school principals has been prepared and distrib- 
uted throughout the state, and a credential for 
elementary school principals has been established. 
Both achievements are indicative of growing pro- 
fessional activity in the state. 

The handbook was begun at an elementary prin- 
cipals’ workshop in the winter of 1959. Discussion 
groups at the meeting were assigned the job of 
compiling various parts of the publication. After 
editing and duplicating by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, a tentative draft was reviewed at 
two subsequent meetings of the state’s DESP and 
a number of revisions were made. 

Quite comprehensive in its content, the hand- 
book is designed to serve as a basic guide for prin- 
cipals in the operation of North Dakota elementary 
schools. Included is material on the characteristics 
of a good elementary school principal and his rela- 
tionship to the school program, on the principal's 
administrative and supervisory functions, on pub- 
lic relations, pupil personnel services, instructional 
materials, library services, and evaluation of pupil 
progress. Additional sections provide information 
on the structure of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, legal considerations, professional or- 
ganizations, and sources of professional materials. 

A second and extremely significant accomplish- 


ment has been the establishment of a special cer- 
tificate for elementary school principals. Previ- 
ously, the state had no special credential for its 
elementary principals, although they were required 
to hold a First Grade Professional Certificate for 
teaching and have had three years teaching ex- 
perience. 

The new credential, effective in the fall of 1961, 
requires elementary principals to hold a Master's 
degree with a major or minor in elementary edu- 
cation. In addition, they must hold the First Grade 
Professional Certificate and have had three years 
of successful elementary teaching and/or elemen- 
tary administration experience. Principals now em- 
ployed in the state’s elementary schools must meet 
the new standards by the fall of 1966 


Ohio Holds Conference 


The Ohio Department of Elementary School 
Principals will hold its third annual professional 
conference for principals February 9-11 in Co- 
lumbus. 

With the theme “Better Principals—Better 
Schools,” the meeting will explore many aspects 
of the elementary scheol principal’s job. The pro- 
gram has been planned to permit participants to 
select from a variety of special meetings, in keep- 
ing with their own particular interests. After most 
of the general sessions, there will be opportunities 
to attend either a follow-up question-and-answer 
clinic on the subject of the address or a special 
interest area meeting devoted to such topics as 
foreign languages, staff meetings, and teaching 
machines. 
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Annual Meeting News 


With plans virtually complete, it is anticipated 
that the Department’s 1961 Annual Meeting in 
Atlantic City will be of unusual benefit to elemen- 
tary principals throughout the country. This year, 
the conference theme will be Contemporary Issues 
in Elementary Education, with special emphasis 
on Realities of Society, Learning, and Practice 
rhe first two of these topics will be discussed in 
rhe third, Realities of Prac- 
tice, will be the means of introducing something 


the small assemblies 
new to our conferences—live demonstrations of 
such instructional techniques as team teaching, 
use of TV, the teaching machine, etc 

The speaker for the first general session, Sunday 
afternoon, March 18, will be Paul G. Hoffman, 
Managing Director, United Nations Special Fund, 
New York. Mr. Hoffman will talk on international 
tensions and their effect on the process of educa- 
tion. The January issue of The National Elemen- 
tary Principal carried an article by him relating 
to this same subject. The second general session 
will present a filmstrip which will explore visually 
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some of the more pressing issues in elementary 
education 

The final general session will feature Lucile 
Lindberg, Coordinator of Student Teaching, 
Queens College, New York. Dr. Lindberg will 
summarize the conference—highlighting some of 
the major issues which face elementary education 
today. Frank P. Graham, United Nations Repre- 
sentative for India and Pakistan, will address the 
closing banquet. 

Other features of the conference include educa- 
tion consultant centers, commercial exhibits, and 
discussion group sessions. 

DESP members wishing to preregister for the 
Annual Meeting have until February 22 to return 
the forms they received from the Department in 
the fall. The fee for preregistration, available only 
to Department members, is $6.00, while registra- 
tion at Atlantic City during the meeting is $7.00 
for members and $10.00 for nonmembers. 


1961 Election 

Ballots sent out in December for the 1961 elec- 
tion of officers will be tallied on February 17 
under the supervision of an Election Committee 








appointed by the President. In addition to electing 
the new officers for the Executive Committee, 
members are voting on the proposed addition of 
Article VII to the Constitution; and on proposed 
changes in Article IV, Section 3, and Article IX, 
Section 3, of the Bylaws. 

Results of the voting will be published in the 
April issue of the magazine, and announced at the 
1961 Business Meeting in Atlantic City 


Constitution and Bylaws Committee 

At their meeting in St. Louis last March, the 
Executive Committee decided to appoint a special 
committee to review the Department's Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws. This Committee, recently ap- 
pointed by the President, includes: 

Vincent J. Dodge, Principal, Roosevelt School, 
Fargo, North Dakota, and Member-at-Large, 
DESP Executive Committee, chairman 

Lois M. Chatterley, Principal, Grant Elemen- 
tary School, San Diego, California 

Lindsey D. Keeler, Principal, Ralph S. Pitts 
School, Denver, Colorado 

Leo R. Miller, Head, Elementary Education, 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 





AN ASSURANCE POLICY 
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This policy assures that: 


Teachers using Judy Materials do a better job 
in helping children learn because 


A. JUDY MATERIALS ALLOW MORE TIME FOR 
BETTER TEACHING 


1. are ready-made visual manipulative teach 
ing tools 


provide for many approaches to teaching 


serve a wide range of individual differ 
ences 


B. JUDY MATERIALS MAKE LEARNING A 
LASTING SATISFYING EXPERIENCE 


1. provide interest, challenge, motivation, en 
richment 


encourage creativity 


insure good work habits 


Write for complete catalog see this policy in action 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


319 N. 2nd ST DEPT. NEP 2 MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 











Ethel H. Nash, Principal, Lafayette, School, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 

The members of this Committee will meet at 

DESP headquarters on February 24 and 25 to 

review the Department’s governing document in 

terms of possible changes which should be made. 


Yearbook Committee Meets 


Ihe Department's Yearbook Advisory Commit- 
tee met in Washington January 12-14. Under con- 
sideration were final plans for the 1961 yearbook 
on elementary school organization and a prelimi- 
nary outline for the 1962 yearbook. 

The following persons are currently members 
of the Committee: D. N. 
Hawthorne School, Boise, Idaho; Ralph Grover, 


Chatburn, Principal, 


Professor of Education, State University College of 
Education at Plattsburgh, New York; Nolan C 
Kearney, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Mary Louise Molyneaux, Prin- 
cipal, H. C. Frick School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Carl A. Parker, Professor of Education, 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales; Vir- 
Schilder, Reed 
School, Arlington, Virginia. 


+ 
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fields of human knowledge in which we could expect are infinitely better than our present tendency to 


the fostering of critical thinking and the method of freeze in our tracks and refuse to move for fear of 

intelligent inquiry making istake 

The Process of Education is more than a report Before any significant changes take place in school 

t is vitally important that prior knowledge 
ad be possessed about three broad areas of human wis 

mirably states the basic generalizations which under dom: |) the human beings with whom we deal, 2) 


of the conclusions of the group. The author has practices 
broadened the presentation to the point that it 
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the role of knowledge in education, and 3) the rela- 
tion of school to community. In presenting these for 
analysis, Dr. Thelen suggests that Johnny's 
behavior is purposeful, that the whole sequence of 
behavior we watched has unity or coherence, and that 
this unity cannot be understood apart from Johnny's 
own needs, interests, experiences, ideas, and feelings.” 
In criticizing our present conception of knowledge, 
he charges that . the most plausible assumption 
about knowledge is that it is a packaged commodity 
to be given in exchange for the time of the student, 
and that neither it nor the student is much affected 
by the transaction.” He would rather have us under- 
stand that “the thing that changes a grammatical 
phrase into knowledge is somebody's reaction to it.” 

Perhaps his most enlightening and _ interesting 
chapter is that dealing with school-community rela- 
tions, or “The House that Jack Lives In.” Here he 
offers his “knitting needle” theory of social forces 
impinging on school practices, and suggests that our 
ready accession to every pressure exerted upon us 
inevitably leads to the result that something 
terribly important has somehow been forgotten, and 
that is the educational mission of the school.” Since 
this is the point to which all the preceding discussion 
leads, the rest of the book is an attempt to show how 
we may avoid this tragic consequence. 


Four chapters are devoted to descriptions of ex- 
perimental programs, drawn from the direct experi- 
ences of the author, for introducing the method of 
intelligence into school programs: one on an investi- 
gation in personal inquiry, One on group investiga- 
tion, one on reflective action, and one on skill de- 
velopment which does not exact the penalty of routi- 
nized boredom 

The author summarizes his position in the last 
chapter, “Do-It-Yourself: The Greatest Project.” “In 
this book I have taken the position that changes, 
through education and action, are actually brought 
about by somebody doing something different; that is, 
acting differently, changing his own fundamental role, 
participating in a new way in processes that are al- 
ready in motion,” and that “interrelationships exist 
among persons, groups, activities, and functions.” 
Therefore, before any effective change in practice 
can be guaranteed some degree of success, it is im- 
portant to be acquainted with “1) the people or 
groups who carry out the function: 2) those who 
incidentally affect the function by the way they carry 
out their business; 3) those whose opinion and in- 
formally exerted influence determines what can and 
cannot be done, and 4) those whose attitudes de- 
termine the general climate of optimism or apathy 
within the system as a whole.” 
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Thelen stresses tl 


Throughout the book, Dr le 
critical necessity of developing the process of in 
quiry, 
development of the capacity for inquiry throughout 
all educational experiences * But unless educators 


learn to develop this skill both in school and in cor 


inquiry in all affairs of men and in the 


munity activities, we are doomed to 
of the status quo with which no one is satisfied 


perpetuation 


Prologue to Teaching. Marjorie B. Smiley and 
John S. Diekhoff. New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1960. 590 pages. $5.75 


As the reader will quickly discover by reading 
the introductory chapter, this book is primarily for 
students of education, presumably at the pre-service 
level. It may seem strange that such a book is re- 
viewed in a column for elementary school principals 
But further examination of the volume will reveal 
its rich resources of material that could become the 
subjects for many a spirited faculty meeting. Of all 
the existing volumes written for beginning courses in 
“Introduction to Education,” this is most unusual in 
that it presents none of the dull, dry data which does 
more to frighten prospective teachers away from the 
field than attract them to it. Instead, the authors have 
chosen to organize a series of “readings” around four 
topics: the character, tasks, and education of 
the teacher; the extent and justifications of state-sup- 
ported education; the purposes of education; the re 
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of education to the social order and to other 
of society 

After a unifying introduction to each part of the 
book, in which the authors point out how the reader 
may use the following material, the rest is a care 
selection of pertinent excerpts from the writings of 
some of our greatest thinkers from Aristotle to the 
present. So much of the serious reading of practicing 
school people must be done superficially since the 
sources are relatively remote and difficult to isolate 
This book presents an opportunity to select some 
choice tidbits of wisdom helpfully organized under 
Further, and probably more 
importantly, the authors do not ask the reader to 


accept a predetermined point of view about the criti 


ippropriate headings 


cal issues in education, but encourage him to arrive 
it his own conclusions 

In these times of critical attack on our schools, 
the section on “The Purposes of Education” is par- 
ticularly timely. It is very difficut to attain a balanced 
position through historical perspective, especially 
since so many of us are woefully lacking in a knowl 
edge of the past. It is too little known that our present 
attempt to serve all the needs of a community is a 
radical departure from history. “It is the modern 
school that is asked to assume the obligation, and 
sometimes seems to have accepted it, to teach almost 
everything that anyone needs to know. It is also asked 
to accept other responsibilities besides teaching. It is 
made responsible for the health of children and for 
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their recreation. It provides safe custody for them 
until they are old enough to go to work. It is an em- 
ployment agency serving its graduates and its local 
industry and it is a resource for national manpower 
It teaches parents as well as children and it sometimes 
serves aS a community social center.” This contrasts 
sharply with the concept of purposes advanced by 
Aristotle, who thought the end of education was hap- 
piness; Hutchins, who insisted it was the contempla- 
tive life; Whitehead, who believed education’s pur- 
pose was the pursuit of wisdom; and Jefferson, who 
thought education should produce superior statesmen 

This book ranges widely over the most critical 
issues in education of our times, giving us the benefit 
of the thinking of such philosophers as Aristotle, 
Plutarch, Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Mann, 
Spencer, Dewey, Bode, and even Bestor. In_ these 
troubled times, when it is exceedingly difficult for 
a modern educator to retain his sense of proportion, 
I can think of no more profitable activity than that 
of deliberately setting aside the demands of the mo- 
ment in order to take the long view of education. It 
would be immensely rewarding for teachers to refuse 
to get panicked into some “crash program” until they 
had had an opportunity to examine some counter- 
claims to their loyalty and attention. Prologue to 
Teaching will be an invaluable aid in such a project 


WitspurR A. YAUCH 
Book Review Editor 
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An ideal location for that coming con- 
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Educational Research for Classroom Teach- 
ers. John B. Barnes. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1960. 229 pages. $4.00. 


Teachers and administrators who sometimes find 
themselves engulfed by the terminology and com- 
plexity of the typical research textbooks will find this 
book to be of interminable value. The author indi- 
cated that his major purpose was to provide a text 
of educational research for teachers and administra- 
tors, but not for students who desire basic research 
courses. The content of these writings seems to have 
accomplished this 

The author's basic objective in selecting content 
was to provide a general background in educational 
research methods and techniques in which illustra- 
tions are given for various techniques applied to spe- 
cific school problems. The general theme which seems 
to permeate the book involves an attempt to stimulate 
school personnel in the identification of research 
problems and participation in educational research 
The methods of research discussed include the histor- 
ical, descriptive, and experimental approaches. These 
have been described in a manner which provides for 
ease in reading and comprehension, yet does not 
require an extensive background of information in 
educational research 

Approximately one-fourth of the context is de- 
voted to the history of research and a description of 
contemporary educational research. The remaining 
portion deals with three approaches to educational 
research—-the individuals, groups, and 
learning problems. This section describes specific 
problems and provides step-by-step procedures for 
applying research techniques to them. Two additional 
sections are included, one of which is directed to the 
school administrator, the other to educational con- 
sultants. These provide excellent suggestions and are 
quite stimulating to the reader. The section devoted 
to the educational consultant involves a somewhat 
humorous, yet vivid, portraiture of types of consult- 
ants found in educational research areas 

For the classroom teacher and other school per- 
sonnel, this book contains suggestions for the imple- 
mentation of research activity in the school as well 
as the individual classroom. Perhaps the most attrac- 
tive feature is the absence of the necessity for a back- 
ground in educational research before the reader 1s 
able to comprehend its contents. The book should 
provide some stimulation for increased educational 
research activity in our schools. Many methods of 
instruction now utilized in classrooms do not repre- 
sent techniques which have been established as sound 
through research findings. Rather they have been 
selected on a less objective basis. It seems that the 
appeal for more objectivity in the classroom is made 
in this volume 


study of 


JosEPH M. SADNAVITCH 

Guest Book Review Editor 
Consultant in Special Education 
Northern Illinois University 
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Annual Convention, American Ed- 
Association, NEA. Chicago, 


February 
ucational 
Illinois 


Research 


February 25-28: Annual Convention, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, NEA. San Fran- 
cisco, California 


March 12-16: National Convention, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA. 


Chicago, Illinois 


March 18-22: Annual Meeting, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA. Atlantic City, 


New Jersey. Theme: Contemporary Issues in Ele- 


mentary Education 


June 25-30: Annual Convention, NEA and depart- 
ments. Atlantic City, New Jersey 


July 3-14: Summer Conference, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals and National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, NEA. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


March 26-30, 1962 
of Elementary 


Michigan 


Annual Meeting, Department 
School Principals, NEA. Detroit, 





WHY JANIE 


CAN WRITE 


Like you, her teachers care. 


Janie is a lucky girl. They 
know how important good handwriting will be in every 
aspect of Janie’s life, from obtaining grades on written work 
which truly reflect her ability to securing and holding the 
position she wants in the world of adults. 

So, Janie’s teachers make sure she uses good handwriting 
practices in all her written work. They insist on neatness, 
on legible letter forms, on proper spacing and alignment. 
They keep track of Janie’s personal problems, month by 
month. They help her to analyze her own handwriting and 

| provide her the guidance necessary to improve. 


Janie’s teachers know, too, that half our 
states have made exhaustive studies of the 


Janie’s teachers are well-informed, too. 
They know that educational research has 


shown the desirability of standardizing in- 
struction of handwriting through the use of 
a single system in a school or school group. 
They know that it is wise to give each child 
a personal handwriting book for ready ref- 
erence and guidance. 


many systems on the market and that one 
system has been approved in over 95% of 
these studies. Therefore, Janie’s teachers use 
the newest edition of the Noble system—and 
are as happy as Janie! 

For complete information, write Dept. EP. 


Publishers of America’s Most Widely Adopted Handwriting System 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


67 IRVING PLACE, 


NPN 


=. 


vv ae Gem 


PUBLISHERS, Ine. 


NEW YORK 3. N. Y. 
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Now first with a totally new article on the 
President of the United States—including the newest! 


Each advancing year is an advancement year fot 
World Book Encyclopedia. Editorial vitality and 
vigorous editorial techniques keep World Book thor 
oughly accurate and freshly up to date 

One dramatic example from the 1961 World Book 
Encyclopedia is the new President article which 
includes our new President-elect, John F. Kennedy! 


Like all important events, it was rushed into print 
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This new reprint, prepared directly from the 1961 
World Book Encyclopedia, is now available and is 
yours free of charge or obligation. To secure your 


copy, simply fill out the convenient coupon below. 


World Book Encyclopedia 
Box 3565, Dept. 78B 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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learning to write is 
EASIER, MORE FUN, 
MORE REWARDING 


GUIDING GROWTH IN HANDWRITING 


Learning to write can be fun for your pupils. And it is 
with this new version of the nationally popular Zaner- 


Bloser system of handwriting 


rhe result of years of research and classroom teaching, 
GUIDING GROWTH IN HANDWRITING is based on 
the concept of handwriting as a communication art. It 
starts with manuscript writing in the lower grades, and 
progresses easily and naturally to cursive writing. Attrac 
tively illustrated throughout, it coordinates writing tech- 


nique, forms of written expression and content areas. It 


Write for FREE 


correlates writing with language arts, social studies, 
health, science and other subjects. It allows for transition 
from manuscript to cursive in either Grade 2 or Grade 3 
It provides two professional Reference Manuals for 
teachers—and a separate pre-writing book for the kinder 


gurten set 


Eusy for teachers, easy for students, GUIDING 
GROWTH IN HANDWRITING ts the new, easy, prac 


tical way to teaching and learning better penmanship 
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